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For the Companion. 
HARRY EASTBURN’S TEMPTA- 
TION. 

“?’m a thousand times obliged to you, my lad, 
for guiding me through the woods. I should 
never have found my way through the rain to- 
night to this wretched little village. What do 
you call it? Woodside, eh? Well, I suppose 
you have a tavern of some kind init. It’s so 
dark I can’t see my hand before me; but just di- 
rect me what course to take, will you?” 

“ll guide you there myself,’ said Harry 
Fastburn. “It won’t be out of my way, forI 
have to pass there on my road home. Come on.” 

“fT hope you have not far to go this stormy 
night,” said the traveller. 

“Only a mile out of town. Take care, sir, and 
keep to the right. There’sa great hole in the 
middle of the street, and if your horse stumbles 
in it, you won’t get him out easily.” 

The traveller laughed. 

“Tt’s worse than the woods. Is this the tav- 
ern?’ as they stopped before a long, low build- 
ing, well lighted up. 

“Yes, sir, and here’s Hostler Jim to take your 
horse. I must push on. Good-night, sir.” 

“Not so fast, young man!” cried the gentle- 
man. ‘‘Do you think I’m a savage that I’m go- 
ing to let you travel on foot a mile further in 
this storm, when you’ve just helped me out of 
such a scrape? No, you are going to sup with 
me and take a bed here.”’ 

“It is impossible, sir,” said Harry. ‘I don’t 
mind the rain, and my mother is alone, and she 
would be very much alarmed if I didn’t come 
home. She'll wait supper for me, too.” 

“At least come in and dry yourself,’’ persisted 
the gentleman. ‘‘Come, I’ll not take no, my lad.”’ 

Harry was anxious to continue his homeward 
journey, but he fancied it would seem rude to 
refuse the gentleman’s kindness. He would 
stop only a few minutes, and run the rest of the 
way to make up for the lost time. 

A good, intelligent boy was this same Harry 
Eastburn, but the defect in his character was 
the difficulty of saying no, when no was the 
right thing to be said. 

He followed the traveller into the house, and 
tothe bar-room, which always occupies a most 
prominent position in a country tavern. 

“Mix me up a stiff whiskey toddy,’’ said the 
gentleman to the bar-keeper; “and you, my 
young friend, what will you take?” turning to 
Harry. 

“Nothing, sir,’’ said the boy, coloring up. “I 
never drink.” 

The bar-keeper, a short, stout, red- headed 
young man, laughed uproariously. 

“Why, Harry Eastburn! Of course he wouldn’t 
touch a drop for all creation. He’d faint at the 
smell, even. He’s mammy’s mollycoddlt.”’ 

“Send some hot water, lemons and:spirits into 
the parlor if you have a fire there,” interrupted 
the traveller, peremptorily, ‘and let some one 
show us the way to it, or to some room where 
there is a fire.” 

His orders were obeyed, and in a few minutes 
they found themselves in a comfortable room 
with a cheerful fire blazing in the hearth. 








HARRY EASTBURN’S TEMPTATION, 


” 


sir,” said the boy, feeling for the first time 
ashamed of his promise. 

“The traveller’s lip curled contemptuously. 
“T'thought so. Mothers do a great deal of mis- 
cRiefSvithout- knowing it. Don't look angry, 
Harry. Your mother may be a perfect Solomon, 
for what I know of her. I only mean that wom- 
en are timid, and are afraid to have their sons 
test a temptation that is sure to beset them 
sooner or later. Better accustom them to the 
moderate use of alcohol. It’s a deal more manly 
to show that you can taste spirits without being 
mastered by them, than to fly like a coward. 
Why, sir, my father made me drink a glass of 
wine every day to strengthen my head.” 

Mr. Welswood was not a bad man. Far from 
it. He bore the reputation of a liberal, excellent 
citizen, and was noted for his deeds of charity. 
Nor was he a drunkard, some peculiarity in his 
constitution preventing any excess in alcoholic 
liquors. The ease with which he found himself 
able to resist the “fone glass too much,”’ gave 
him an erroneous idea of the capacity of every 
one to use the same moderation. He was also a 
man of pet theories, the most prominent of 
which was that every boy should be taught the 
quality of every evil, in order to resist it. 

Harry had never heard before an argument in 
favor of alcohol. The drunkards around the 
village grog-shops, his mother’s nervous horror 
at the very sight of liquor, and her violent invec- 
tives against it, had given him a kind of terror 
of it. Yet here was a gentleman, evidently 
wealthy and intelligent, a man who lived in the 
world, and who must know better than the vil- 
lage folks, telling him that strong drink was not 
injurious, and sometimes useful. 

The poor boy did not know that his father, 
who had died when he was a year old, had been 
a drunkard, and had come of a family of drunk- 


> ards; thaf'the drop of hereditary poison lurked 
| in his own veins, and was only waiting the first 


“Rather better than the cold, rainy woods,” | indulgence to spring like a warmed adder to life, 
said the gentleman, stretching out his legs with a | and sting him to death. The first drink, which 


sigh of content. 


He was a stout, florid man, of | 


might not do certain harm to another, would be 


middle age, good looking enough, but with self-| his destruction. 


indulgence stamped on every feature. 


No, he knew nothing of this, and Mr. Wels- 


“Draw up to the fire, Harry, since that’s your! wood, who was telling him interesting tales of 


name, and make yourself comfortable. 
be a deal more so, though, if you'd take a little 
of this hot punch,” tapping his glass as he spoke. 
“I'm an old traveller, been all over the world, 
and I’ve never seen the time or place that the 
Moderate use of spirits wasn’t useful to a man. 
Saved my life more than once. Of course I don’t 
mean drinking to excess. There’s a deal of 
drunkenness in the world, but beasts will be 
beasts, you know. If drinking didn’t develop 
the beastly element, something else would.”’ 


You'd) 


| in the cold. 
“I promised my mother never to touch a drop, | 


his travels, did not know it either. Perhaps if 
he had heard it, he would have laughed a hered- 
itary proclivity to drunkenness to scorn. 

‘*So you see, Harry,” he said, after telling some 
wonderful Alpine adventures, ‘‘there was a case 
where a flask of brandy saved my life. 
believe old women’s tales about spirits. 
good servant, buta bad master. What, are you 
going now, and the rain not stopped? At least, 
take a glass of this hot punch before you go out 


it, my boy.”’ 





Don’t | 
It’sa, 





He poured out a tumbler of the steaming mix- 
ture and put it in Harry’s hands. 

The boy had some qualms, but his pitiful 
weakness did not allow a long resistance. He! 
swallowed it down, thinking it the most delicious 
stuff he had ever tasted. 

*“Good-night,”” said Mr. Welswood, shaking | 
him warmly by the hand. “I’m going to Steleot | 
Mills, and T’ll be back through here in two 
weeks. [ll look you up when I come, for I’ve 
taken a great fancy to you. I wish you well, 
my lad.” 

‘Wish him well?’ Yet if the boy had had a| 
mortal foe, who had struck him, stunned and | 
bléeding to the earth, he would not have done | 
him as much injury as this pleasant, benevolent | 
gentleman who called himself, yes, and believed 
himself his friend. 

Harry walked briskly homeward. The draught, 
which was not very strong, had not intoxicated 
him. He was merely exhilarated, and thought 
what a delicious beverage punch was, and how | 
he wished his mother could look upon matters | 
as his new friend did. He would not tell her a | 
word about the punch, for she would only ery 
and grieve about it, though Heaven knows it 
hadn't done him a mite of harm. Not likely he’d 
ever taste it again, but he’d like to show her he 
could take spirits without getting drunk like 
Miles Stoddard and Charley Moss. He was sev- 
enteen years old, and had never tasted spirits | 
before. Yes, Mr. Welswood was right, and his | 
mother in error, but some day he’d show her 
that alcohol wasn’t the poison she thought it was. | 

“You are very late, Harry,’’ was his mother’s | 
greeting, as he entered the cosey room, where 
she was sewing. “I’ve waited supper for you, | 
though.” 

“Glad you did,” said Harry, “for I’m very 
hungry. “You see, after attending to the busi- 
ness about the corn, I met a stranger in the 
swamp near the village. He told me he had 
been lost for three hours, so I guided him to | 
Bennet’s tavern, and stopped there about an | 
hour, for he made me come in to the fire, He 
did tell me such wonderful tales about his trav- | 
els! Never had a pleasanter time in my life.’’ 

“Your face is very red, Harry,’”’—his mother | 
gazed at him scrutinizingly,—‘“‘and you talk ina! 
very excited manner. Have you fever?’ 

He put his hand to his cheeks, and laughed in 
an embarrassed manner. | 
“If you had come through a stinging storm, 
mother, I guess your face would have been red, 

too. Come, let’s have supper.” 

During the meal, Mrs. Eastburn looked every 
now and then at her son; but the temporary ex- 


| citement had passed, and he had regained his 
I promise you there’s no harm in | 


usual quiet manner. He soon went to bed, how- | 
ever, and was asleep almost before his head! 


touched the pillow, He did not see his mother, 
her tears streaming in the very agony of prayer. 
He did not hear her cry,— 

“O Lord, my terror lest the curse come upon 
him is more than I can bear. Save him, even if 
it be through suffering and even death.” 

Harry Eastburn worked very steadily the next 
day. He had stopped from school for a week to 
assist in mending the fences of the farm, which 
were out of repair. Late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, he found the supply of nails getting short. 

“Tll run to town and get them this evening,’”’ 
he said to his mother, “so as to have them 
ready for the morning.”’ 

“Don’t stay a minute longer than you can 
help,’’ called out his mother after him. 

He hastened into town, brought the nails, and 
was passing the tavern, when the red-headed 
bar-keeper, who was sitting on the front steps, 
bending over a slate, called out to him,— 

“Do come here one minute, Harry. I aint no 
hand at figgers, and I've got these here accounts 
of two of our customers in an awful muddle. 
Old man, he’s gone away, and won't be back 
till to-morrow, and I’m bound to have ’em 
straight before he gets back. I know there aint 
no better fellow at sums than you. Do help me, 
that’s a good boy, and I won’t make fun of you 
any more, and call you mollycoddle.”’ 

Harry was flattered by this appeal, and though 
Lige Perkins had persistently ridiculed him on all 
| occasions for what he called “‘goody ways,’’ yet 

e was ready and willing to assist him. In a 
few minutes the accounts were made straight, 
| and Lige showed his gratitude by insisting upon 
Harry’s taking a drink with him. 

“Tt isn’t as if I asked you to take real spirits, 
Harry, whiskey, or brandy, or such like, but 
just a glass of cordial. We've just received the 
nicest lot of cordials, maraschino, and other 
sweet stuff. Ladies drink ’em, you know, and 
they wouldn’t hurt an infant. Not half as 
| strong as that glass of punch you swigged off 
|last night. Ha, ha! you didn’t know I saw 
you. The door was half-open, and I passed 
by just as you were puttin’ down the tumbler. 
Come in, and don’t be mealy-mouthed about it. 
I want you to see the cordials, even if you won’t 
touch ’em.’ 

Harry felt a throb of shame as he followed 
the man. The very circumstance of his having 
seen him drink seemed to rob him of all power 
of refusal. Besides, the temptation to renew the 
pleasant feeling of the night before mastered 
him. He would take a taste of cordial, and 
start home. 

He honestly meant it to be a taste, but one 
glass followed another, and soon something 
stronger than cordial was poured out, and the 
| boy was scarcely conscious himself of the change 
of liquor. 

He retained mastery over himself sufficiently 
to know that he must get away as soon as possi- 
ble, and started off homeward. 

It was dusk, and no one met him as he stag- 
gered out of town. His senses were not so far 
gone but that he understood that he was par- 
tially intoxicated, and that he must not be seen 


| by his mother in such a condition. 


If he could only lie down somewhere until the 
whistling in his brain should cease. Then he 


| remembered an old disused barn in a field near 


the roadside, and when he reached it, he crawled 


| in and threw himself on the broken floor. He 


had some matches in his pocket, and he drowsily 
lighted one and looked around to see if there 


| was anything besides himself in the barn. It 


was empty, and he tossed the lighted match 
from him, and fell into the heavy slumber of in- 
toxication. 

He did not see the match fall into a pile of 
straw and shucks. They were damp, and 
smouldered some time before a little tongue of 
flame pierced the heap. Still he slept on. The 
fire rose higher and higher, caught the sides of 
the barn, and swept over the rafters. Still the 
roar did not awaken him, and a firebrand had 
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fallen on his hand and burned it before his stu- 
por was broken, 

Ile sprang to his feet, suffocating, to find him- 
self encompassed in a wall of flame. No escape 
through the door, for the fire was between it and 
him. Great God, must he indeed perish thus! 

Half-erazed with terror, he rushed to one side 
of the barn the flames had not reached, and 
clambered up the logs to the broken roof. He 
was out on it in a minute, but the leap down 
was too great, and the fire was already spouting 


through the interstices of the logs he had 
climbed. Yet he must make the trial. 


Two steps down, and the log on which his foot 
rested crashed, and he fell with such force to the 
ground that he lost consciousness. He was just 
under the burning building, and in another sec- 
ond the flames would have swept over him, but 
for the mercy of God, some persons passing had 
seen the fire and ran to it. They were just in 
time to rescue Harry from a fearful death, but 
not from injury of the most serious nature. One 
leg was crushed, and his burns were so severe 
that months passed before he was out of danger. 

It was a poor wreck of what had once been 
strong, healthy Harry Eastburn, who looked out, 
one fresh, spring day, from the window of the 
room where he had been a prisoner so long. 

During his illness he had told his mother all, 
and she had strengthened and comforted him, as 
only a good mother can an erring son. 

“Somehow,” he said to her, “when death 
seemed certain, “I realized the greatness of the 
sin which had brought me to that situation. All 
that the gentleman had said about moderate 
drinking, and which [ had thought so reasona- 
ble, appeared then as if Satan had tempted me 
to my ruin. It’s been a hard lesson, mother,” 
with a deep sigh. “I suppose I'll always be 
crippled,” 

*‘A blessed lesson, my son,’’ she answered, 
“even if, as you say, you are acripple for life. 
If it needed this to save you from being a habit- 
ual drunkard, we both have reason for thankful- 
ness. Like many others, you might have run 
course unchecked until the bitter end. 
Better the loss of a limb, or of any physical 
suffering, than the soul and body - destroying 
leprosy of intemperance.” 

Mrs. Marre B. WILitAms. 
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For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
MAKING ACQUAINTANCES,—CHAPTER IV. 

“You are new here, so let me caution you. 
An artful little wretch! you'll find her out. 
She'll fawn round you, and coax you out of 
yourself, with her pretty babyish ways, and then 
you’re sure to be called aside for some misde- 
meanor by the lady principal.” 

So said Alice Doyle of Minnie Braddock as 
we paired off at recess, walking arm in arm 
down the garden paths to the croquet-ground 
behind the house, one lovely summer's day. I, 
listening perhaps too willingly,—for I could not 
but feel, faintly, that personal vindictiveness was 
at the bottom of this speech,—questioned her 
about the inmates of the house. 

I had been attracted to Alice Doyle first, sim- 
ply because she, like myself, was Southern born. 
Iler manner, which was pretentious, but which 
I fanced regal, had something to do with it. 
She was the most striking looking girl I have 
ever met. 

Her eyes were black, magnetic and piercing, 


her features perfectly formed, and her smile, | 


displaying teeth like pearls, was irresistible. 

Being only a week boarder, she always re- 
turned to her home in Germantown on Saturday 
afternoon, her brother calling for her in a pretty 
pony carriage. 

I learned that her father, who was very 
wealthy, had built a castle of a house, which he 
had named Bank. It was also rumored 
that being far-seeing in point of business faculty, 
he had sold an immense plantation of slaves be- 
fore the war, and emigrated to Pennsylvania, 
the home of his ancestors. 


Rose 


This story did not raise the man in my esti- 
mation, but the dash and vivacity of Alice, the 
splendor of her adornments and _ possessions, 


which I saw on a more intimate acquaintance, | 


captivated me. 


I had not met with her half a dozen times be- | 


fore I forgot to mourn for home, for brother, for 
anything belonging to the past. T thought of 
her, dreamed of her, was happy to perform any 
service for her, was, indeed, infatuated to that 
extent that I could see at first no fault in what- 
ever she said or did. Many a school-girl will 
understand the import of what may seem an ex- 
travagant assertion when I say that fora time I 
loved her as Thad never loved anything in the 
world before. 


I had been at the seminary scarcely a week 
when I fancied I had found the ideal in human 
friendship for which I had longed, I was also 
quite prepared to feel at enmity with all my 
new surroundings, and so listened to her remarks 
in the spirit of captiousness which gave rise to 
them. 

“And do you like the lady principal?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, she is handsome and stately, quite a 
grand madam, and just what the head of a 
school should be, I suppose, but she thinks 
heaven is not purer or brighter or more perfect 
than that conceited little Minnie Braddock. 
Don’t let her wind herself around your heart. I 
assure you she has the art of insinuating herself 
very gracefully into one’s affections. She did 
into mine until I discovered what an arch little 
hypocrite she was.”’ 

‘You put me on my guard,” I said, “for she 
has tried to be very kind to me. What do you 
think of her sister, Myrtle?” 

“Oh, she is a saint upon earth,” was the re- 
ply, with a little sarcastic laugh. ‘Don’t ask 
me about Myrtle; she is too far above us poor 
mundanes. I think she will eventually become 
a sister of charity, or a preacher, or one of the 
sisterhood. She is quite too good for this world. 
But, even with all her saintliness, the madam 
don’t think so much of her as she does of that 
pert little Minnie.” 

There were but six or seven girls in the senior 
class, and Alice Doyle discussed them freely. 
‘Annie Loraine was pretty, though excessively 
proud of her English descent and family name. 
Lizzie Broughton, stylish, though commonplace, 
the daughter of a celebrated vendor of patent 
medicines. Belle Scott was slovenly, imperti- 
nent and strong-minded,—could beat all the 
school in mathematics; but then, everybody 
knew that her uncle was educating her to help 
herself, and that she intended to be a governess. 

| As for the teachers and professors,”’ 
“they are all muffs except St. Bouve. 
French professor, and I consider it one of the 
privileges of my life to hear him play on the vio- 
lin. You will see him to-morrow night when we 
have our monthly reunion. His vacation is just 
over, and I have had a little note from him tell- 
ing me that he will be sure to be here.”’ 

**You have had a note,” I said, with unusual 
emphasis. 


she ran on, 


to” 


“To tell you the truth, he thinks—well, worlds 


| 
| 
| “Yes, why not?” and her cheeks grew scarlet. 
} 
} 
” 

| 


of me. 
| ‘And is he dependent only on his profession?” 
| Lasked. 

“Tlis profession, my dear, is nothing to me. 

T hope you don’t think I would go beyond a mild 

flirtation. Tassure you it is great fun.”’ 
| Tlooked at her a moment with a strange pang 
at my heart, which might have been partly jeal- 
ousy. 

“We Virginia girls consider it utterly beneath 
our dignity to flirt,” I said. 
| **And we Georgians don’t; that’s the difference 

between us,’”’ she replied, laughing. ‘But we 
won't diseuss the matter, It’s perfectly indiffer- 
}ent to me whether I am admired or not, but if 
| people will make fools of themselves, I consider 
| it my privilege to laugh at them.” 
This jarred, shocked, unnerved me; but a look 
'in her face, a slightly caressing motion on her 
| part, made me her slave again. 
| “By the way,”’ she said, as we were returning 
| to the house, “I hear that you have a remarka- 
| bly handsome brother.” 
“Pray who told you that?’ I asked, in some 
surprise. : 

“Oh, never mind. Ihave invisible fairies who 
wait upon me and whisper in my ear. This 
brother of yours is a prince, and he lives in Par- 
adise. What a charming place that sweet 
| ‘Fairy Top’ must be,—so high above the world, 
and yet so crowned with its beauty! And then 

the old manse, the family manse, I can see it 
| now, all covered with the most sacred vines of 
love and friendship; its terraces, its pillars, its 
domes. Ah, how much I should prefer it to our 
new house with all its staring colors!” 
“But who told you?” I asked. 
Mr. Douglas Braddock? 
from him? 


’ 


“Do you know 
Did you learn all this 
Because I think he must have mis- 
represented,”’ I hurried on; ‘‘there are no domes, 
only plenty of chimneys, and although it is home 
and paradise to me, I assure you there is nothing 
splendid about it whatever. The Union soldiers 
took good care that there should not be when 
they were quartered there. Mr. Braddock has 
informed you wrongly.” 
“Why, you must be truth itself!” she said, in 
a slow sort of way, looking at me. ‘You need 
not have told me all this. Most girls would 
| have said nothing,—or too much,” she ‘added, 
significantly. “But, my dear, you wrong me. 
Braddock.—T have never spoken to him in my 
,life. I dislike an ovyer-praised character in 
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women; I abhor it in men. Depend upon it, he 
is a sly Minnie Braddock,—just such another,— 
but I have no right torun oninthis way. If Mr. 
Braddock is a particular friend of yours’’— 

“He is not; I scarcely know him, and I don’t 
like him, though my brother is very fond of him. 
He is stopping at Fairy Top with Dart.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Miss Doyle; ‘‘your brother 
has an eye on your interests. Don’t you know 
that brother’s friends often marry brother’s sis- 
ters?” 

I felt my hot temper flush my cheeks, and 
withdrew my arm from her. In one quick flash 
I seemed to see the impure depths of her charac- 
ter,—wily, managing, selfish, intriguing. 

But, strange to say, such was her power over 
me that a few soft words, a few bewitching 
smiles, and I was once more a willing captive, 
ready to forget and forgive. 

We went up into her room, which was above 
mine, and where she always kept a store of the 
choicest sweetmeats. 

“You must bring out all your finery for to- 
morrow night,” she said, tossing me a paper of 
delicious sugared almonds. ‘Let me see,’ and 
she scrutinized me with half-shut eyes, “you 
must wear white, blue trimmings, and—what 
are your jewels? Your dark eyes and fair hair 
need—pearls—or diamonds.” 

‘And I have neither,” Ilaughed back. ‘Papa 
bought me aset of diamonds,—a small brooch 
and earrings,—when we were in Paris, but’’— 

She was on her knees by my side in an instant. 

“Do you know I worship people who have 
been to Paris? You dear creature! you are ten 
times more delightful since I knew that! Some 
time you shall tell me all about it. Oh, that 
beautiful Paris! and you, so young, have already 
seen it? How wonderful! But the diamonds?” 

“Oh, they were exchanged for other and more 
necessary things,’ I replied; ‘‘and besides, I 
have never worn white since mamma died,—not 
to parties, I mean.” 

“Sly puss! just as if you don’t know what 
sets off the whiteness of your skin. Well, well, 
you shall wear black, and I'll lend you a dia- 
mond brooch and ring.”’ 

I drew back with a decided refusal. 

“What! have I insulted Virginia? or is rustic 
simplicity the role?” she asked, lifting from its 
golden syrup a small piece of ginger that looked 
like solidified sunshine. ‘Tow candid you are, 
to be sure! Now I never would tell about ex- 
changing the diamonds, you know. Let them 
rest in an imaginary cabinet in Fairy Top Manse.”’ 

“But what's the harm?’ and I felt a little 
ashamed of my candor. ‘Everybody knows 
that we Virginians have been unfortunate.”’ 

“Yes, and everybody knows that you are 
proud of it, too,’’ she replied, laughing. And 
just then the class-bell rang, and we hurried to 


our places, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LITTLE SCAMP. 
By Alma. 

“The little scamp!’’ exclaimed a rough man, 

grinning from ear to ear, as the puny, ragged, 

blue-lipped, red-eyed boy went out of the car, 

after he had disposed of a yesterday’s newspaper 

instead of a fresh one. 

Of course everybody laughed at the “cute- 
ness”’ of the child. 

“Must ’a’ been born a Yankee,’ said one of 
the passengers, “and emigrated South when he 
was young.” 

That caused a general laugh again, for the boy 
was searcely higher than your knee, and could 
not have been more than six years old. 

“T should like to box his ears,’’ said the vic- 
tim, though he said it good-naturedly. ‘‘That 
boy is bound to grow up a villain.” 

I thought of my own boy, and what would be 
the consequences if he were sent out upon the 
street. What of your boy, put upona bread and 
water regimen, given blows for breakfast, kicks 
for dinner, and a double allowance of both for 
tea? Further, send him to sleep in musty straw, 
slightly damped by a three months’ atmosphere 
in a wet cellar, have him taught systematically 
to lie, swear, steal and drink, what would your 
promising child be, I wonder? 

And this thought made me pity the little 
scamp,—makes me pity all little seamps,—made 
me hope that he was put up to the trick by some 
older boy, for the child had a sweet, innocent 
face, for all his rags and dirt. 


Someway the thought of the child haunted | 
All through my shopping expedition, I} 


me. 
wondered how it would have seemed if I had 
been buying clothes for him. Every well- 
dressed and mannered little fellow suggested 
the poor ragged little seamp, who had so delib- 
erately cheated. 


It proved a wet day, so that when through my 
errands, I felt chilly, disagreeable, almost er 28, 
and looked forward to the bright fire at home, 
and the brighter eyes of my own four-year-old, 

Seated in the cars again, with bundles piled 
before me, and an empty purse in my hand, | 
thought of the evening paper. There was a 
penny in my pocket, and I searched for it, though 
the image of the little seamp had almost faded 
from my mind. 

Curiously enough, the man who had been 
cheated sat opposite me, and his look told that 


ihe remembered me as having seen the oceur- 


rence of the morning. 

“Ere’s your evening Cricket!’ chirped a 
small voice, and in came the same small child, 
dirtier, raggeder, hoarser than ever. He looked 
cautiously about him, and saw my penny ex- 
tended. 

“Ts it to-night’s?”’ I asked, smiling in spite of 
myself, for he had just caught sight of the man 
he had cheated, and his face wasa study. He 
wanted a penny, and he did not dare to come 
forward. 

“I recollect you, you young scamp,”’ said my 
vis-a-vis, and the boy adroitly caught my penny, 
dropped the Critic at my feet, and turned as if 
a policeman was after him. He had come in at 
the front of the car; he essayed to leave that way, 

All at once there was a scream, a strange mo- 
tion of the car, a cry from several voices at once, 
and then the car stood still. 

So did my heart. I seemed to feel what had 
happened, and grew so deathly sick that I feared 
I might faint. The poor little blue eyes, the 
tangled hair, the dirty, dimpled fingers, the 
muddy knees, sticking out of the holes, the little 
feet hobbling in great clattering shoes! 

“What's the matter?” asked everybody; and 
my opposite neighbor got out, with a sad look 
on his kind face. 

“I’m afraid somebody is hurt,’’ said the lady 
next to me, and then there was a moment’s si- 
lence. Presently the man who had gone out 
came in. There was something in his arms, 
which had a garment thrown over it, and which 
never moved. 

“It’s him, ma’am,’’ was all he said. “The 
hospital is right on the way, and I’m going to 
take him there, the poor little lad!” 

It was not the little seamp now. God's hand 
had touched him. He was hurt, dying, perhaps, 
and the miserable little life had all suddenly 
become a sacred thing. 

“Ts he much hurt, do you think?” I asked, 
shuddering. 

“So much that he’ll never cry the papers 
again,’’ was the answer. 

“Do you know anything about him?’ I asked, 
not trying to stop the tears that were coursing 
down my face. 

“Not a thing. I suppose to-morrow, the 
mother, if he’s got any, or his friends, will learn 
from the papers and his absence what has be- 
come of him. It’s very sad. He was a nice- 
looking little fellow,—just the age of one of my 
own.” 

The day following, I went to the hospital. 
Beside the bed sat a decrepid old woman, oh, so 
old and wistful and poor, bowed down with grief. 

The little seamp had a sheet drawn over him 
from his head to his feet. He was never to cry 
or suffer or cheat any more; he had died on the 
way, and his feet and his hands were 2t rest 
forever. I could hardly repress a cry of aston- 
ishment as I uncovered his face. Ah me! how 
beautiful it was! Could it be possible? 

‘‘Ah’rr, Johnny was a good boy! Jolinny was 
a good boy!” crooned the old creature, working 
her skinny fingers. ‘‘What’ll I do now? The 
last of ’em’s gone!”’ 

I had no heart to inquire into the boy’s history. 
It was ended now. Kindness nor cruelty could 
no longer reach him. He had gone to Onr who 
pities those who walk in hard ways with a dark- 
ened understanding, and who may call others to 
account that the little one’s ways were so hard 
and his understanding so dark. 


———- +r — 


DRAWING-ROOM ORNAMENTS. 
Several pretty natural ornaments for parlors 


| or sitting-rooms are thus suggested by the 7. E. 


Homestead: Grass has a beautiful effect when 
growing from pine cones, and requires no other 





attention than a slight watering, night and day. 


| The cones may be set in sand, soil or moss, 45 


convenience or taste may dictate. While they 
are yet dry and open, sprinkle as much soil over 
them as their scales will retain; next sprinkle 
in fine grass seed, and finally sprinkle water 
lightly over the whole. 

The cones should be kept in a moderately 
warm place, and at first watered sparingly ence 
a day. In less than a week the seeds will 


sprout, and soon the graceful spears will begin 
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to jet out in every direction. 
ly necessary to introduce any soil or sand, as the 
seed will grow merely sown in the bare scales; 
put soil at least serves to prevent the cone from 
closing too tightly when moistened. 

4 very pleasing effect may be produced by 
setting a wet sponge in a glass bowl and sowing 
it over With flax, grass or mustard-seed, or all 
four kinds mixed. Before long it will be cov- 
ered with a thick growth of tender green, and, if 
it be judiciously watered every day, the mustard 
will in time put forth its tiny yellow blossoms. 

Children and invalids may derive delight from 
watching these seeds growing in still another 
way. Fill a common tumbler or goblet with 
water, cut out a round of cotton-batting, or of 
soft, thick flannel, of just the size to cover the 
top surface, and lay it gently upon the water. 
Upon this scatter the seed,—grass or flax or 
mustard, or all mixed,—and gently set the tum- 
bler away in a dark place. 

In a few days the seéd will start; soon the 
roots Will begin to penetrate the cotton or flan- 
uel, slowly sending down their delicate white 











fibers to the bottom of the vessel, while the top | 


will be covered with a little thicket of green. 
Meanwhile, after the first thirty-six hours, the 
yessel must be kept in a warm, light place, and 
two or three times a week carefully replenished 
with water by means of a teaspoon, siphon, or a 
syringe inserted beneath the edge of the flannel. 
" Water-cresses may be grown in the same way, 
and like the mustard plant, afford a pleasant 
relish when eaten with bread and butter. 
a 


For the Companion. 


A MULISH ADVENTURE. 

“Wicked Jimmy” was a small-sized, ugly-tem- 
pered, meek-looking mule, that had earned the 
sobriquet from his vicious propensities, and cunning 
devices to escape work. 

I had owned him nearly seven years, and each 
year, if we were to judge from his actions, he had 
grown younger, for there was nothing too mean for 
Jimmy to do. 

Sometimes he would steal quietly up to our tent 
in the dead of night, and inserting his head through 
the opening, indulge in so sonorous a bray that we 
would start up, imagining it to be the warwhoop of 
aparty of Sioux. 

He had a knack of quietly entering and taking 
possession of our tent in our absence, and upon at- 
tempting to drive him out, would salute us witha 
: ion of kicks, that were perfectly wonderful il- 
lustrations of muscular force and rapidity of motion. 

At other times he would lose his footing, roll down 
some steep precipice, and hours after we had given 
upall hope of ever seeing him again, come ambling 
along, his pack all awry or lost entirely, but with 
sich a meek and sorrowful expression upon his 
uulish countenance that in spite of ourselves we 
conll never resist laughing at the mishap. 

Although in size he was the smallest animal in the 
herd, he was its bully. He would steal corn from 
the largest, and if they ventured to lay back their 
tars, by way of protest even, would enforce his 
chim with such a vehement application of his hind 
feet to their ribs, that they were only too glad to 
make over “all their right, title and interest” to him. 

There was but one thing in the world that Jimmy 
showed the least affection for, and that was the 
“vellmare,” a long, thin, angular old white mare, 
that had years before past her teens, and whose only 
irtue lay in the fact that she could not run, 

Jimmy’s affection for this old mare was as ardent 
aul devoted as that of a school-boy for his first 
sweethe: Summer’s heat or winter’s cold made 
uo difference with his devotion. 

No matter how heavy the load upon Jimmy’s 
back, he always trudged faithfully beside the old 
Mareyandif perchance she happened to turn her 
head towards him, he would playfully bray in his 
Host musical tones, and fairly dance with delight. 

This devotion could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of every one in the party, and Jimmy finally 
Wweame a great favorite with all, so much so, that 
even the muleteers considered it their duty to favor 
him, and many a pound of the “caya’”’ that properly 
belonged to his pack was transferred to the backs 
of his less favored companions. 




















Our team consisted of twenty-seven pack mules, 
‘pou the backs of which we transported our mer- 
“hindise through the mountains. These animals 
are the most patient toilers in the world, and carry 

loads through the mountainous countries much 
perand to better advantage than they can be 
“uried in carts or wagons, 

I is customary to always take with a train an old 
hice mare, to whose neck a bell is attached by 
—— of a strap. This bell serves to notify the 
unleteers of the whereabouts of the herd; for, 
: "Mige to say, there is no better herder in the world 
“ra drove of mules than a white mare,—the older 
tl uglier, the better for the purpose. 

a an animal had Jimmy lavished all his 
ie - 3 80 apparent was this that it affordeda fre- 
aes for conversation around our camp fire, 

_ ny were the suggestions 
mMtate the pair, 

Dre 












batch a portion of our party to a distant part 
county, some five hundred miles away. 
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THE 


It is not absolute- | among the number drawn for the expedition was 


“Wicked Jimmy ;” the old white mare being re- 
tained in camp. 

Linterested myself in vain to prevent the separa- 
tion of the two, but it was useless. 

The expedition started with ten pack mules, Jim- 


my among the number, expecting to be absent! 


about three months. 
as to the result of the expedition, Many of the men 
were of the opinion that it would never be heard 
from again, while others declared that nothing 
would ever prevent Jimmy from returning to his 
old love. 

At last the morning came for the expedition to 
start, and I went down to the herd to superintend 
the selection of the animals. 

Jimmy was unusually cheerful and vivacious. I 


never saw him so playful, or so fortunate in evading | 


the noose of the lassoes as that morning; every fail- 
ure of the /azadon was the signal for Jimmy to braya 
laugh so sonorous as to wake the echoes fora mile 
around, while he would send his heels high into the 
air with a viciousness that spoke ill for one whom 
they might reach. 

He was caught at last, however, and after many 
futile attempts to escape from the hands of his tor- 
menters, yielded to the inevitable with as good a 


grace as possible; was saddled, packed, and started } 
with the expedition, apparently without a thought | 


of her who for so many years had been the object 
of his admiration. 


For some days after their departure I expected | 


every morning to find Jimmy in his old quarters, 
but as day after day passed and no Jimmy appeared, 
I finally gave up the idea, and concluded that he 
had either forgotten his old attachment, or the 
herders had been forewarned. 

That year, winter in the mountains set in much 
earlier and with greater severity than we had ever 


known before; indeed, before the expedition could | 
have had time even to reach its destination, thus | 


effectually precluding all thoughts of their return 
before spring. - 

We therefore went into winter quarters, building 
us a cabin for ourselves, a corral for our animals, 
and taking every precaution to make ourselves as 
comfortable as possible under the circumstances. 

Thus passed week after week; the winds blew 
colder, the snows grew deeper, and provisions 
scarcer, until it seemed as though starvation stared 
us in the face. 

Two months at least must elapse ere we could ex- 
pect to venture out from our retreat with any hope 
of reaching succor, and we had barely one month’s 
provisions for ourselves, and not a week’s supply of 
food for our animals. What should we do? How 
could we escape the fate before us? 

One night, about three months after the snows 
had overtaken us, we were sitting in our cabin be- 
fore a cheerful wood fire, whose bright blaze illu- 
minated the room with its ruddy light quite as ef- 
fectually as any chandelier could have done, while 
we discussed our unfortunate situation, and endeay- 


ored to find some means of alleviating it, when sud- | 


denly we heard at the door a startlingly distinct rap. 


None of us could imagine a visitor at such an un- | 


seemly hour, and so far from any human habitation, 
even had not the deep snow positively precluded 
such a possibility. What, therefore, could it be? 
As we listened we again heard it, followed by a 
sound not unlike that made by a person leaning 
against the door. 

It certainly could not proceed from any human 
agency, and yet we distinctly heard it again. In 
our surprise and consternation, we had quite forgot- 


en to open the door, to ascertain for ourselves what | 


might be the cause of the unusual disturbance. 

Suddenly, one of the party sprang to the door and 
threw it wide open. We were none of us prepared 
for the sight that met our gaze. 
starved hunter or Indian we should not have been 
nearly so surprised as we were at beholding the meek, 
woe-begone countenance of “Wicked Jimmy.” 
There was no mistaking it; there it was, and the 
door was hardly open. He uttered the most sorrow- 
ful, heart-rending bray that I ever heard, 

It was too comical, and heartsick and discouraged 
and sad as we were, we all burst into a laugh that 
we did not care to repress. 

It seemed as though Jimmy must have recognized 


the sound, for he responded with a lusty bray, then | 


marched directly into the cabin, nor could any one 
of us approach near enough to drive him out, with- 
out the risk of a forcible encounter from his heels. 

After many vain attempts to eject him, some one 
suggested the old bell mare, and proceeded to the 
corral to bring her. 

As the well-known tinkle of her bell was heard, 
Jimmy pricked up his ears, evidently recognizing it; 
then turning, he dashed out at the door, and the 
next instant was manifesting his delight by kicking, 
biting, and braying in the most sonorous of all un- 
musical tones. 


The next morning, we discovered by the marks 
upon Jimmy’s hide that he had undoubtedly made 
his escape from a party of Indians, and we after- 
wards ascertained that the expedition sent out had 
been attacked and whipped by the Brule Siouz, 
who had captured all their animals, Jimmy among 
the number. How he had escaped, how managed 
to find his way to our camp through the deep moun- 
tain snows, or how he had subsisted on the long, 


and plans made to | tedious journey, we could not conjecture. 


: He became after this adventure a greater favorite | 
“ty an order was received from headquarters | than ever with the men, and a few months later I 


| had no occasion to regret his return, for his sagacity 
; and obstinacy undoubtedly were the means of saving 


‘smade a division of the animals necessary, and | my life. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Speculation was rife in camp | 


Had it been a half- | 


| My own horse had been sick for several days, and 
| Lwas obliged to visit a station some fifteen miles 

distant; so, rather than walk, I determined to ride 
| * Wicked Jimmy.” 

We reached the station in safety. I transacted 

; the business I had in hand, which was a matter of 
' several hours, and just before dark started to return, 

It was a fine, starlight evening, but there was no 
moon. I rode along, carelessly humming a tune, 
| depending more upon Jimmy’s reputation for sure 
| footedness than upon my ability to guide him 
| through the intricate and blind mountain trail which 
| I was travelling. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, Jimmy 
stopped, pricked up his ears, and with a snort of 
what I deemed defiance, absolutely refused to move 
another step. | 

Supposing it to be one of his freaks only, I used 

| every exertion to make him move forward. Butno, 
' there he stood, his fore feet firmly braced, his nos- 


| trils distended, ears erect, and his whole appearance 


| indicating as plainly as words could say it, “Not 
another step.” | 
I was in despair. I remembered the advice, as 
| well as some of the remarks, of the men at starting, | 
“that Jimmy would play me one of his tricks before | 
[ returned,” and the more I thought of it, the firmer | 
, became my determination to make him go on, for I} 
was still ten miles from my station, and anxious to 
reach it as soon as possible. 
| I coaxed, entreated, urged and threatened, but | 
Jimmy stood as firm asarock. LI applied both quirt | 
and spurs, but it made no difference ; Jimmy refused | 
| to yield. Every time I struck the rowels of my | 
spurs into his flank, 1 could feel him tremble, and 
the snort that he gave was indicative of pain rather | 
| than obstinacy, This I was forced to admit to my- | 


self; still I was so confident in my own mind that it | 
| was one of “Jimmy’s tricks,’’ I determined to con- | 


quer him at all hazards. 

For more than half an hour was the battle waged, 
and justas IT made up my mind that Jimmy was | 
| about to yield, he caught the bits in his teeth, and 
| with a whirl that almost threw me from the saddle, | 
| turned and commenced running in the most fu- 
| rious manner towards the station we had just left. 

I tried every expedient known to me to stop him, | 
| but they were of no avail; he held the bits in his 
teeth as firmly as though they were a vice, and no 
amount of pulling affected him in the least. Iwas 
obliged perforce, therefore, to submit to the inevita- 
| ble, and in avery short time found myself at the 
| gates of the station I had left a couple of hours be- 
| fore. To say that I was mortified and ashamed, 
| hardly expresses my feelings at the laughter created | 
| by my unexpected appearance, I could only explain | 

“that [ came because my mule would come,” and re- 
'late the circumstances and manner of the trick 
| played upon me. 

I was somewhat surprised, after relating my | 
| story, to hear the captain of the station say,— 

| “If you had been astride of any animal but *Wick- | 
ed Jimmy,’ I should have said he had saved you 
from an Indian ambuscade, but the temper of that 
brute is such, it was probably nothing but obstinacy. | 
Ile has been punished severely enough, however, 
for I rarely ever saw the animal worse cut with) 
spurs than he is.’”?) And,sure enough, poor Jimmy’s | 
sides were fairly dripping with blood. 

As I looked at them, the captain’s suggestion rel- 
j ative to Indians forced itself upon my mind, hor | 


could I banish it, do what I would. All night the | 
| idea that perhaps, after all, L had been too hasty in ' 


my conclusions, troubled me greatly, and in the 
morning I asked the captain to permit three or four 
of his men to accompany me as far as the battle- 
ground of the previous evening, to ascertain if there 
really existed any cause for Jimmy’s obstinacy. 

This he gladly assented to, remarking that he 
would also go along, as he had some curiosity on the 
subject himself. 

A brisk ride of half an hour brought us to the 
spot, and on proceeding nearly a mile beyond, we 
| found every evidence that an ambuscade had been 

attempted,* and on reaching the station, learned that 
it had been attacked during my absence, one of the 
} men killed, and nearly all the stock driven off. 
{ Itis needless to say that I made all the reparation 
| in my power to Jimmy, and ever afterwards he oc- 
cupied the post of honor in the corral, 
| My adventure taught me, ever after, to respect the 
| instinet with which a wise Creator has endowed 
| even the brutes. 
| *It is a well-known fact to the frontiersmen_that a 
| mule’s scent is very keen. A mule has frequently been 
| known to give warning of the approach of a party of Ind- 
ians when more than a mile away, by exhibiting the 
greatest fear. Under such cireumstances nothing can in- 


duce them to venture in the direction of the threatened 
danger. 





} SHOOTING AN ANACONDA. 
| In the New Quarterly Review, Mr. W. H. Drum.” 
| mond, of African sporting fame, tells how he came 
| upon a twenty-foot serpent one morning very early. 
“Life was already stirring; faint rustles, and once 
a breaking twig, denoted the whereabouts of ante- 
| lopes, or, it might be, of their enemy, the leopard, 
| while the calls of birds resounded on every side: by- 








it till Icould see distinctly enough to fire if neces- 
sary; so I remained quict for a few moments lore, 
and then begun cautiously to descend again. Buta 
few steps sutliced to explain the cause of the noise, 
“I got round the corner of the rock, under the 
upper side of which I had been sitting, and came in 
sight of an immense boa constrictor, some ten or 
twelve feet of whose huge body was in view, em- 
ployed in licking the careass of its victim, a young 
doe of the species I had expected, which lay, a 
shapeless mass, within a yard of the very path I was 
following. No doubt had I blundered on through 


| the darkness another five yards, I should at that mo- 


ment have occupied its place, though the great snake 
might, perhaps, have found it impossible to swallow 
me after killing me; however, the idea was enough, 
and, without remembering at the moment how I 
should disturb the whole bush, I levelled the rifle at 
its broad head and fired. It was not until the smoke 
cleared, and I could see its whole body, as it writhed 
and twisted in its last agonies, that I comprehended 
its enormous size and strength, and that the portion 
I had seen was little more than half its fulllength.”” 





For the Companion. 
THE GLOUCESTER FISHERIES. 
By William H, Rideing. 

Although Agricultural Hall does not attract a 
crowd of visitors, itis, to my mind, one of the most 
interesting of the Centennial buildings. All tho 
products of the soil, from tobacco to fruit, and from 
the wines of France to the grain of lowa, are there 
displayed, besides the implements used in their cul- 
tivation, and many other things which do not prop- 
erly belong to agriculture at all. Among the latter 
is one exhibit which I did not discover until I had 
been in Philadelphia for nearly three weeks. 

It iss large tank of water, in which float various 
model sloops and schooners, and it represents in 
miniature the work of the Gloucester fisheries. 

I don’t suppose that there is a reader of the Com- 
panion who does not know that Gloucester is on the 


| Massachusetts shore, under the wing of Cape Ann, 
| and Lam also sure that nearly everybody has heard 


of its fisheries, which contribute so largely to the 
food-supply of the country. 

Few, however, are aware of the real extent and 
importance of this business, and jts many romantic 
features, and for the information of these, the fish- 
ermen have built and equipped the tank, 

In one corner there is a small model curing-house 
and a storehouse, with wharves attached, on which 
several toy fishermen in sailors’ clothes are at work, 
and the water is crowded with vessels manned ina 


| remarkably life-like way with doll seamen, some in 


the rigging, and others at the helm or on the poop. 
In every particular each model is perfect, and every 
line will work just a3 it would on the full-sized boat. 
The row-boats, too, are filled with miniature crews, 
who bend to their oars with a muscular sweep that 
is prone to make a professional waterman envious. 

Specimens of the fishing-tackle, and of the mosses, 
shells and flowers brought from the bottom of the 
sea, may also be seen around the tank, which is 
twenty-three feet long and twelve feet broad, thus 
forming quite an extensive sheet of water, 

A country boy, only familiar with brook or pond- 
fisheries, may imagine that almost any kind of a 
vessel would answer the purpose of the professional 
fisherman, but, on the contrary, the Gloucester men 
employ vessels especially built for their trade, some 
of which are of very peculiar construction, 

For instance, the first picture represents what is 
| called a “Grand Banker,” a vessel used over a hun- 
} dred years ago In fishing voyages to the Banks of 
| Newfoundland, and the next picture represents a 
| “trawler” of the present day, so called from the 
method in which it is used, 
| The trawl is a line several hundred feet in length, 

with shorter lines and baited hooks suspended from 
it at frequent intervals. Several trawls are set by 
| each vessel, and the fish caught are collected from 
| the hooks by men in dories, which are often capsized 
in rough seas. 
3ut the most perilous work of the fisherman is 
that which takes them to the Grand and George’s 
Banks, two enormous shoals in the Atlantic Ocean, 
upon which that most delicious fish, the halibut, 
feeds. 

The large iron steamers sailing between New York, 
Boston and Liverpool cross these banks, and from 
them I have often seen the boats of the Gloucester 
fishermen. Nearly always, however, a pall of fog 
hangs over this part of the ocean, and the fishing 
boats, drifting helplessly about in the calm, are oc- 
casionally run into and sunk by the ponderous 
steamers. 

It has been truthfully said that no class of vessels 
are better fittea for a battle with the storm-king 
than the “Bankers ;’’ but the contest is an unequal 
| one, and when fogs do not prevail, terrific storms 
are frequent. Ina single gale, on the night of Feb. 
24, 1862, fifteen boats hailing from Gloucester, and 
one hundred and twenty men were lost. 

The men engaged in trawling are exposed to an- 
other danger. Putting off from the schooners in 








| and-by the rustling became louder, and it was evi- | their little dories, which are small, open boats, they 


| dent some animal was coming up the track by 
which I was going to descend, until at last it got so 
near that I could distinguish the rattle of sharp 


| hoofs among the boulders and stones behind me. 


| “Suddenly there was a dull sound, as of some 
heavy body falling, followed by a confused noise of 
| struggling, a half-choked bleat, which I thought I 
recognized as coming from the throat of an funkum- 
bi,’ and then silence again. I could see nothing 
; from the position I was in, and did not care to alter | 


are at times enwrapped ina sudden mist, and are 
| thus prevented from finding their way back. Then 
| they drift out to sea either to starve or drown, or, 
by some good Inck, to be saved by a passing vessel. 
Every winter the ocean steamers arriving in New 
York bring home waifs who have been found adrift 
on the Banks after such adventures as those that 
happened to John Maynard, of New London, and 
William Corthell, of Lyme. 

Maynard and Corthell left their schooner on 
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the George’s Bank one day to haul in their 
trawls. They had not gone far in the dory when 
they were overtaken by a heavy thunder storm, 
which drove them out to sea. They had several 
halibut and codfish on board, but, as they had no 
lights to cook them, and could not eat them raw, 
they threw them overboard. All day and all 
night they drifted about, knowing not in which 
direction,—now falling into a valley of water, 
and then rising to the crest of a wave that 
threatened to swamp them. 


MODEL OF GRAND BANKER OF 1741. 


On the second day a duck alighted in the 
trough of the sea, and, by a good deal of inge- 
nuity, they killed it and ate it. But still they 
tossed about from billow to billow, and, to make 
matters worse, a dense snow began to fall, less- 
ening their chances of rescue further still by ob- 
securing them in its white veil. 

On the night of the fourth day, they gave up 
all hope. They were on the brink of starvation, 
and their limbs were frost-bitten and benumbed. 
But a sudden uplift brought a light into view, 
and re-filled them with energy. They pulled 
at the oars again, and were soon alongside of 
the schooner Ienty Clay, by which they were 
rescued. 

A more romantic incident yet was that which 
befell Henry Johnson, who, with fourteen others, 
was wrecked in a schooner off the coast of Maine 
in 1860. 

He, with the rest of the crew, was trying to 
make the shore, when a wave swamped the boat, 
and he alone was able to regain her. She was 
full of water, but fortunately there was a bucket 
in her, and with this Johnson bailed her out, 
afterwards climbing over the gunwale. 

She soon refilled, and the tired-out man was 
about to surrender to exhaustion, when a large 
tub from the wreck drifted across her amidships. 
He secured this to her with a rope, and when he 
was tired of bailing her out, he transferred him- 
self to the tub, and when the tub filled, he trans- 
ferred himself to the boat, the two vessels acting 
as buoys to each other. 

He was finally rescued by a Belfast schooner, 
and was awakened from a sleep of death, for he 
had fallen into unconsciousness. 

Another man of the crew saved himself by 
climbing to the foremast-head of the wreck, 
where he remained with the water up to his 
waist for fifteen hours. 


and tail. From the gross proceeds of each man 
are deducted four per cent. for the widows and 
orphans, as I have mentioned, and a small per- 
centage for ice and bait, and one-half of the re- 
mainder is accredited to the fisherman, and the 
other half to the vessel. 

Now I doubt if you can guess how extensive 
the fisheries are, and what they yield in hard 
cash. The fishermen do not wait, of course, for 
any particular kind of fish, and when mackerel 
is out of season, they look for herrings, and 
when neither mackerel nor herrings are to be 
bad, they throw out their trawls and nets for 
cod and halibut. 

The fish is not consumed by Gloucester and 
the neighboring villages, nor by Boston, and 
Salem, and Lynn. There are such quantities 
that the people of these towns would be surfeit- 
ed with fish were there no other places to dis- 
pose of it. But it is packed in ice and sent to 
all parts of the United States, and is served on 
the breakfast-tables of New York and Philadel- 
phia as fresh as when it was caught. Large 
quantities are also dried and cured, and forward- 
ed to still more distant places. 

The value of the fish brought into Gloucester 
last year was nearly four million dollars, and, 
indeed, as the boats come in with the finny cap- 
tives strewn about the decks, they seem to have 
a golden cargo, so beautiful is the effect of the 
sun, 


MODEL OF A HERRING VESSEL. 


These things and many others may be learned 
in an inspection of the tank in Agricultural Hall, 
which, with all the other Centennial buildings, 
forms nothing else than a great object-lesson 


school. 
———- +o 


THE FOUR AND A HALF PER 
CENT. LOAN. 


The United States are now borrowing money 
at four and a half per cent. interest, and paying 
off the bonds that bear six per cent. interest. 
The possibility of doing this shows how rapidly 
the credit of our nation has advanced in the last 
five years. 

During the war we were sometimes forced to 
borrow at such a rate that we are now paying at 
least fifteen per cent. on the money we actually 
received, as a simple calculation will show. In 
August, 1864, the government borrowed on seven- 
thirty notes. It received currency for them, and 
sold them at par. After three years they were 
exchanged for six per cent. five-twenty bonds, 
the interest of which is payable in gold. 

The man, therefore, who in August, 1864, paid 
one hundred dollars for a seven-thirty bond, ex- 
changed it in 1867 fora five-twenty bond, and 
still owns it, receives six dollars in gold as inter- 
est on his one hundred dollars in currency. As 
the average price of gold in August, 1864, was 
above 250, the greenback dollar was worth a lit- 
tle less than forty cents in gold, and six dollars 
interest on forty dollars is fifteen per cent. 

This state of affairs lasted but a short time. 





MODEL OF A GEORGESMAN, 1876. 
Considering the perils of their business, one 
would think that the fishermen ought to be well 
paid. When the fish-dealers of Scotland are re- 
monstrated with for their extortionate prices, 
they answer that it is not fish, but fishermen’s 
lives that they are selling. But the profits of the 
business are small, and, small as they are, a 
certain amount is deducted from the earnings of 


We could borrow all we needed at six per cent. 
not very long after the war closed. In January, 
1873, our credit was so good as to enable us to 
borrow at five per cent. in small sums; and it 
gradually improved, so that the rate at which the 
five per cent. bonds were taken, increased up to 
the time when the full amount of five hundred 
millions had been subscribed for. The funding 
into five per cents. was completed last year. 
Many doubted whether the time had arrived 
when we could borrow at four and a half per 
cent.; but the question has been decided by the 
practical success of the new loan. The bonds 


are in the markets of the world for money, there 
is not one that enjoys better credit than ours, 
The effect of paying off six per cent. bonds, 
and issuing four and a half per cents., is, of 
course, a saving of a dollar and a half interest 
|on every one hundred dollars, that is, one-quar- 
ter of the whole. The issue of the whole three 
hundred millions which the law allows would 
save us four and a half millions in interest every 
year. During the last three years, by the dou- 
ble process of paying off the debt, and of refund- 
ing at a lower rate, we have already reduced the 
| yearly interest charge nearly eight million dol- 
| lars. 
After the three hundred millions we have 
mentioned, will come one thousand million of 
| four per cents., and there is little reason to fear 
| that at the proper time we can obtain money at 
| that rate. The process of refunding is one of 
| the most interesting the treasury department 
| has to perform, and we shall soon try to give an 
idea of the manner in which it is done. 
+o 


SEPTEMBER. 
O golden month! How high thy gold is heaped! 
The yellow birch-leaves shine like bright coins strung 
On wands; the chestnut’s yellow pennons tongue 
To every wind its harvest challenge. Steened 
In yellow still lie fields where wheat was reaped; 
And yellow still the corn sheaves stacked among 
The yellow gourds, which from the earth have wrung 
Her utmost gold. To highest boughs hath leaped 
The purple grape,—last thing to ripen,—late 
By very reason of its precious cost. 
O Heart! remember, vintages are lost 
If grapes do not for freezing night-dews wait; 
Think, while thon sun’st thyself in Joy’s estate, 
Mayhap thou canst not ripen withovt frost! 

“H. H.” in September Atlantic. 


llr 
METHODS OF ORATORY. 

There is no uniform rule to guide him who 
wishes to be an orator. The methods, of prepar- 
ing speeches, and the manner of speaking, 
among celebrated orators, are as various as the 
orators themselves. 

But it may be said that there are three general 
methods, one or other of which most men famous 
for their eloquence have adopted. 

Some, with a great talent of expression, and a 
natural ability to give easy and rapid utterance 
to thought, trust to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, and speak off-hand, at least without writ- 
ten preparation. Such is the case with many 
noted preachers, among others, with Spurgeon 
and Beecher. 

Others make notes, or headings of their sub- 
ject, and frame here and there a sentence; and 
leave the rest to a careful study of their subject, 
and to the moment of speaking. 

Yet others carefully write out the whole of 
their speech, and either commit it to memory, 
or con it over very thoroughly before appearing 
in public to deliver it. 

Webster and Everett always carefully prepared 
their orations in this way; while Clay often 
spoke with little or no preparation. John Bright 
makes notes and headings of his speeches, and 
with great care writes off and commits to mem- 
ory their most important passages. Gladstone 
also uses notes, but only of facts and figures, 
and never of sentences; for his expressions he 
trusts entirely to the moment of speaking. It is 
the same with Disraeli. 

On the other hand, Lord Derby writes out 
every word, and usually commits his speech to 
memory. 

M. Thiers is equally precise, and works very 
hard correcting and altering his speeches, till he 
has brought them to the most polished condition. 
He generally commits them to memory. 

Very different is the method of Gambetta, the 
greatest of living French orators. He always 
speaks extempore, and his marvellous eloquence 
is the result of the inspiration of the moment. 

‘aiincaceina en cadiesiioiniie 


TRADE-MARKS. 





The devices used by manufacturers and mer- 
chants to distinguish their goods from those of 
others are called trade-marks. The trade-mark 
is sometimes a picture, sometimes a name, and 
often simply a cross-mark. They are infinite in 
variety and character, as our readers have no 
doubt observed. 
| For many years a United States law has per- 
| mitted merchants to register trade-marks, and 
| has protected each in the right to exclusively 


| were offered just at the end of August at a pre-| use the trade-mark he has chosen, It is unlaw- 
each man for the support of widows and orphans. | mium of almost one per cent. in gold, and about | ful to counterfeit or use the trade-mark of 
In the storm of one night seventy women have | forty million dollars’ worth were subscribed for. | another, and the owner could recover damages 


been made widows, and forty children left father- | As our government never before obtained mon-! of anybody who did this. 


less. 
the men is curious, 


Each vessel engaged in the halibut and cod- | 


ten, and is usually absent three or four weeks. | credit. 
The fish are caught by hand lines, and every | less than par, but England could easily borrow | 


The method of dividing the profits among | ey at so low a rate of interest, we can claim that | 


our credit is better than it ever was before. 
The success of this loan puts us very near the 


British three per cents, sell at something 


man keeps a separate account of his own “haul”? | to any amount at three and one-fourth per cent. 


by eutting ont the tongues of the cod, and mark- 


ing the halibut in a distinct way on the head | than those of France. 


American five per cents. are hither in London 
Among the nations that 


This law has been improved by a recent act, 


_ : : : 

which subjects to fine or imprisonment, or both, 
any person who even imitates trade-marks, or 

fishery leaves Gloucester with a crew of eight or | head of the nations of the world for borrowing , places genuine ones upon other goods than those 


made by the real owner of the mark. 

For example, there is a kind of cotton thread 
with the trade-mark name ‘“Clark’s O. N. T.”’ 
If any one shonld take a genuine old label from 
, a spool of that cotton thread, and put it upon a 





spool of other cotton, he would be liable to both 
fine and imprisonment. 

The law allows the registry of foreign trade- 
marks, and gives them equal protection. It 
would be therefore as dangerous to counterfeit a 
bottle of Day & Martin’s Blacking, which is an 
imported article, as anything made in this coun- 
try that is protected by a trade-mark. 

This is a good law, and protects purchasers ag 
well as manufacturers. If it can be enforced, a 
stop will be put to the wide sale of fraudulent 
and counterfeit goods that now takes place. 

+o 


A FAMOUS FAMILY. 

The Adamses are the best American illustration 
of what is known as inherited talents. For four gen- 
erations, in the direct line of descent, they have been 
prominent men in the State and nation, 

But no other family can be compared to the Wash- 
burns of Maine for the achievements of a single 
generation. The father of the family was Mr. Is- 
rael Washburn, of Livermore, who died on the ist 
day of September, this year, at the age of almost 
ninety-two years. 

His oldest son was Israel, Jr., who was born in 
1813. This gentleman was first elected to Congress 
from the Bangor district of Maine, in 1850. After 
ten years’ service he was chosen Governor of Maine, 
and served two terms. In 1863, he was made col- 
lector of customs at Portland, and still retains that 
position. 

The second son is Mr. Elihu B. Washburn, who 
removed to Illinois. He entered Congress two years 
after his older brother, and remained there by suc- 
cessive elections until 1869, when he was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Grant. He resigned 
that office, however, and was made minister to 
France, which office he still holds. 

Cadwallader C. Washburn was the third son, born 
in 1818. He emigrated to Wisconsin, and in 184 
was elected to Congress, where there were already 
two of his brothers. After six years’ service he re- 
tired. The war broke out, and he entered the army 
and became a Major-General. After the war, he 
re-entered Congress and served four years more, 
Then he was elected Governor of Wisconsin. De- 
feated when nominated for a second term, he retired 
to private life. 

Another of these boys, Mr. Charles A. Washburn, 
went to California, from which State he was ap- 
pointed commissioner, and afterwards Minister to 
Paraguay, where he served seven years, He is the 
author of a large work in two volumes on that inter- 
esting country. 

Still a fifthy Mr. Henry D. Washburn, has been a 
prominent man in Minnesota politics, and has been 
often mentioned as a candidate for high office, but 
has never, we believe, been nominated for any im- 
portant position. Two other sons are living quietly 
in Maine, and have never sought to hold any public 
station; but if their tastes had led them into public 
life, they might have risen as high as either of their 
brothers, 

The father of these famous men was himself a 
man of great intelligence and force of character, 
and nobody who knew him wondered that his sons 
were “smart men.” He was as proud of his sons as 
they were of him, and the mutual respect and love 
were deserved. 


2 
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EXTINCTION OF GAMING PLACES. 
It is not many years since, in many German towns, 
there were large and gorgeously furnished public 
gambling-houses. They were palaces of vice, sul- 
rounded by every outward attraction by which to 
lure men and women to their destruction by pleas- 
ant paths. In summer, these German towns were 
crowded with people from every part of the world, 
who gathered in them mainly for the purpose of in- 
dulging in the detestable vice of gambling. 

What made this system of public gambling-houses 
worse was, that they were not only permitted by the 
German sovereigns, in whose dominions they were 
situated, but the governments of those sovereigns 
received a portion of the gains of the houses, in 
payment for the right to keep them open. 

It was to the credit of the Emperor William that, 
when Germany was united under his rule, after the 
French war of 1870, he took prompt steps to put an 
end to these nests of iniquity throughout the land. 

For a while the gamblers resorted to one or two 
Swiss towns where such houses were still permitted; 
but the little Republic of the Alps soon followed 
the German Emperor’s example, and the practice of 
public gaming was stopped in Switzerland. The 
last resort of this vice was the little State of Monaco, 
on the Mediterranean, whose prince derives a large 
part of his income from the proceeds of the great 
gambling-house which disgraces his beautiful and 
picturesque city. 

But now efforts are being made to induce him to 
close it up; and an income is to be offered to him 
equal to the loss that this would occasion, if he will 
do so. If, as is to be hoped, he is finally persuaded 
to consent, this outrage on public morality will at 
last finally disappear from Europe. 








TALLEYRAND AND BURR. 

While Talleyrand was minister of foreign affairs, 
Aaron Burr, who had killed Hamilton in & duel, 
visited Paris. The French diplomatist was an 4 
dent friend of Hamilton, whose miniature painted 
on Sevres china he kept on the mantel of his office. 
Burr addressed a note to Talleyrand, expressing # 
wish to call on him. 
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«J had known him in New York,” said Talley- | games in the street, into which they enter with great 
euthusiasm, are imaginary bargains, with mutual 


rand, in telling the anecdote. “He had been Vice- 
president of the United States. As minister of for- 
eign affairs, it would not have been proper on my 

art to refuse to see so distinguished a man—the 
wretch—I hated him; he had deprived me of my 
pest friend. Isent one of my attaches, and instruct- 
ed him to say,— 

«¢The minister of foreign affairs will receive Col. 
Burr at his hotel, at four o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon; but he thinks it is due to Col. Burr to inform 
him that the miniature of Gen. Hamilton always 
hangs over his mantel-piece.’ ” 

Burr did not call. 

a 


WOULD HAVE HIS WAY, 


The eccentric John Randolph once made himself 
ridiculous by his persistency in having his own way. 
When minister to Russia, he attended the throne- 
room, to be presented to the Emperor and Empress. 
There, in company with the ambassadors of other 
nations and many distinguished persons, he was 
placed in a semi-circle in front of the throne. The 
Emperor, attended by a chamberlain to announce 
the name of each person, went along the line. The 
etiquette is for the Emperor to bow, and for the 
person presented to acknowledge it by a very low 
pow. The Empress followed, holding out her hand 
to be kissed, which custom requires to be taken in 
the ungloved hand. 

When the Empress approached Randolph, he, in- 
tending to be profoundly respectful, went down on 
one knee, which custom did not require. He had on 
a pair of tight leather gauntlets. The Empress held 
out her hand, Randolph tugged at the right-hand 
glove,—which should have been removed,—but off 
it would not come. The courtiers laughed, Her 
Majesty smiled and waited. At last she put her 
hand down to him, and he kissed it. 

The performance made Randolph ridiculous, and 
he left St. Petersburg a few days after the pre- 
sentation on the plea that the climate injured his 
health. 





THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 

The name of Rev. Dr. McCrie, the biographer of 
John Knox, stands very high on the role of Scot- 
land’s honored ministers. When astudent but four- 
teen or fifteen years old, he went to Brechin to teach 
school. An anecdote is told of the boyish teacher 
which shows the temper of the ambition and energy 
which subsequently won for him a prominent place 
in literature and religion. 

Mr, Gray, a minister in Brechin, was a most ex- 
pert draught-player. Young McCrie was very fond 
of the game, but in playing it, could not hold his 
own against the minister. He was, however, deter- 
mined to beat him. There was a shoemaker in the 
town who was a celebrated player at the game. 
McCrie found him out, and learned how much the 
man earned by each hour of cobbling. A bargain was 
made. The shoemaker agreed to teach the young 
master draughts, or checkers, as we call the game; 
and McCrie promised to pay him the value of his 
time. After considerable practice, the teacher ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the game. Then, 
on one Saturday afternoon, he called on Mr. Gray. 
A game of draughts was proposed. The minister, 
who expected his usual triumph, brought out his 
checker-board. Game after game was played, and 
the clergyman, much to his amazement, was swept 
clean off the board. 

The moral of this anecdote is this: If you don’t 
know how to do a thing that is worth doing, so learn 
the art that you shall do it thoroughly. 


4+2>> 
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SCIENCE AND POETRY, 
Science is destructive of poetry,—at least of so 
much of it as is founded on error of fact. Ata din- 
ner-party given by Haydon, the artist, where Words- 
worth and Keats were guests, the latter proposed as 
a toast, “Confusion to the memory of Newton!” 
Wordsworth insisted upon an explanation before he 
drank to such an absurd toast. “Because,” said 
Keats, “he destroyed the poetry of the rainbow by 
reducing it to a prism.” 
Poor Keats! his toast illustrated Pope’s lines: 
“‘A little learning is a dangerous thing; 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again.’ 

If he had known more of science, he would have 
discerned that while it by its great discoveries scat- 
tered illusions, yet it brought out facts and laws far 
more suggestive of true poetry than they. Keats 
may have had as great poetical genius as Tennyson, 
but Tennyson is the greater poet, and one reason 
for his superiority is that he knows more of mental, 
moral and physical science than did Keats. 


42 
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SYRIAN CHILDREN IN ARITHMETIC. 

Children in Syria have few advantages of schools, 
and there is no system of public education, and only 
Wealthy families secure good tuition for their boys. 
The girls even in the best families are uncared for; 
their education is thought to be a matter of small 
importance. But a recent visitor in Syria givesa 
g00d report of the boys, who run wild in the streets. 
They show a singular aptitude for numbers, though 





they have never studied arithmetic, nor even learned 


the multiplication table. 


He says they can cipher mentally with great 
Tapidity. When he proposed hard sams to them, 
that would take up a good deal of room on a slate, 


sales and exchanges, and they count up their losses 
or gains as rapidly as an accountant could have 
worked them out on paper. It is possible that our 
schools give too little attention to mental arithme- 
tic, and devote too large a share of study to the slate 





Gainsborough, an eminent English artist of the 
last century, must have been a very kind-hearted 
man, judging from a story told about him. Words- 
worth told it oue day in the Zoological Gardens to 
Lockhart and Haydon. 

A friend of Gainsborough had a child, a sweet 
girl, who was going away to school. As her father 
was on a sick-bed, he was deeply moved at parting 
with her. This fact coming to Gainsborough’s ears, 
he sought the child and said to her, ‘‘My little love, 
can you keep asecret?” “I don’t know, sir, but I'll 
try.” “Well, you come to me to-morrow.” She 
went, and he painted her portrait. The child went 
to school enjoying her secret. The next morning, 
when the father opened his eyes, there was the por- 
trait of his darling looking at him from the foot of 
his bed. 
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FAITHFUL SENTRY. 
An amusing occurrence recently took place at 
Pottsdam, where the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia reside. It illustrates the discipline of the 
Prussian army, and the faithfulness with which a 
sentinel carried out his orders. 





The Carlottaburgenhof Gardens, adjoining the 
castle, are open to the public, and contain a remark- 
ably fine collection of roses. Of course no profane 
hand is permitted to pluck the beautiful flowers, 
and the sentries have the strictest orders to arrest 
any transgressors of this rule. 
On Sunday, two young ladies were walking in the 
fragile a/lees, when a sentry remarked that one of 
them was unrestrainedly gathering the roses. He 
called out “Halt!” but with no effect. A more en- 
ergetic and repeated call obliged the fair flower- 
stealers to stay their hands, and one of the criminals 
said very quietly, “I am the daughter of the Crown 
Prince.” 
For a moment the wearer of the picklehaube 
seemed staggered, but, seeing that the young ladies 
looked very merry, and could scarcely refrain from 
laughter, he shook himself together and declared 
them his prisoners until they could prove their iden- 
tity. 
No expostulation would avail, and the young 
ladies were forced to accompany the man to the 
castle lodge, where the porteress, fearfully alarmed, 
recognized the Princess Charlotte. Upon her re- 
semper the sentry for not knowing the Princess, 

Tans stolidly declared that according to his direc- 
tions the members of the Crown Prince’s family 
were to be always known by their being accompa- 
nied by a servant, and, as this was not the case, he 
naturally concluded he was being imposed upon. 
He then saluted, turned right about face, and dis- 
appeared, 

———_+o+__—__ 


A SORDID ACT NOBLY PUNISHED. 
Men generous enough to bless their fellow-creat- 
ures and take sides with the pubiic good, when they 
could make money by doing otherwise, are not so 
numerous but that examples like this need to be 
told. In the following case the nobility of the mag- 
istrate’s action was as marked as the meanness 
which tried to bribe him. 


M. Dugar, provost of the merchants, in the city of 
Lyons, was a man remarkable for the strict and im- 
partial administration of justice. The bakers flat- 
tered themselves that they could prevail upon him 
to be their friend, at the expense of the public. 
They waited upon him in a body, and begged leave 
to raise the price of bread. He told them that he 
would examine their tition, and give them an 
answer very soon; before they left the room they 
contrived slyly to drop a purse of two hundred louis 
dors on the table. They soon called upon the mag- 
istrate for an answer, not in the least doubting but 
the money had effectually pleaded their cause. 

“Gentlemen,” said M. Dugar, “I have weighed 
your reasons in the balance of justice, and I find 
them light. Ido not think the people ought to suf- 
fer under a pretence of the dearness of corn, which 
I know to be ill-founded. As to the purse of money 
which you left with me, I am certain that I have 
made such a generous and noble use of it as you 
yourselves intended; I have distributed it among 
the poor objects of charity in our hospitals. As you 
are opulent enough to make such large donations, I 
cannot possibly think that you can incur any loss in 
your business, and I therefore shall continue the 
price of bread as it was before I received your peti- 
tion.” —Flowers of Anecdote. 


+> 
+o 


“ASHES.” 
Scholars are very sensitive as to the words they 
use. Harper’s Drawer tells au anecdote of Mr. 
Sumner which illustrates this sensitiveness: 
Somebody, at a breakfast given by Landor, asked 
whether Gen. Washington was buried under the 
Capitol; and he replied, substantially, that his ashes 
were at Mount Vernon, “What?” roared Landor. 
“IT am amazed that a gentleman of Mr. Sumner’s 
scholarship should use such a word. Was Wash- 
ington’s body burned?” Sumner instantly retorted, 
“Am I to understand, Mr. Landor, when I read in 
Gray’s ‘Elegy,’— 

«*E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,’ 
that the poet refers to some cinerary process former- 
ly in vogue in this country?” And he further con- 
founded Landor by quoting from the English burial 
service, “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 


———_+o+—____—. 
TAMED BY WOMEN, 


An English correspondent gives the latest illustra- 
tion of the civilizing influence of women. He 





dents at the annual commemoration, and says: 





they worked them out in the head, and almost uni- 


formly without making any mistake. 


Many of their | degree, and make loud remarks about the ladies’ 


The way in which they shont and vell at every 
gentleman who advances to receive his honorary 


bonnets, had become such a scandal that the pro- | 
fessors resolved to exclude them from the theatre 
altogether. This year, however, they resolved to 
try them once more, and under novel conditions, 
They introduced a large number of young ladies to 
the seats hitherto exclusively occupied by the un- 
dergraduates, and no two of the students sat to- 
gether, every alternate person being a lady. The 
result was perfect order and decorum. 


writes about the barbarous habits of Oxford stu- 


The theatre 





“I HAVE BUT ONE RFGRET, 
and that is 1 did not get it before.”— Vide a 
gerber. The Centennial Printing 

ress, BZ OO. Complete lrinting Oflice, 
$5 00. Send for new Hlustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, dc. 
Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 

D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 








For 10 Cents, We mail, post-paid, 





and the blackboard. never presented « more quiet scene in the most 
i monastic period of the university’s history. What | 
at SS _ pene for many years vain- | 
attempted to accomplish w: chi 
A TENDER ACT. y r ccomp as achieved by the 


mere presence of these modest dames, 





WHY PRESIDENT LINCOLN JOKED. 

Story-telling, joking, repartee, are often moral 
safety-valves. An incident is mentioned about Mr. 
Lincoln which shows why that distinguished man so 1 
often indulged in humorous stories. The incident 
took place in the dark hours of the war in 1862-63. 


A member of Congress and a friend, who, it is 
said, was not given to this kind of pastime, and was 
especially in an anxious state of mind about the 
business in hand, called on the President at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. 
some trifling incident, which the member thought | 
inconsistent with the great disaster which had just 
occurred, and which was weighing on the spirits of 
the visitor; and, instead of listening calmly, kindly 
and respectfully, as most would and did, to the Pres- 
ident, he rose and remarked to him rudely,— 

“T did not come here this morning to hear stories; 
itis too serious a time,’ and prepared to leave; when, 
instead of resenting the rudeness, the smile on the 
President’s face immediately disappeared, and he 
exclaimed,— | 
“Sit down, please. I respect you as an earnest | 
and sincere man, 
Tam all the time; but I say to you that, were I not 
occasionally to give vent to my feelings in this way, 
I should die.” 


+} 
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SUNDAY A SAVINGS BANK. 


is God’s special present to the working-man. One 
of its objects is to prolong his life and preserve his 
working force. This point he illustrates by pointing 
to the analogy between a savings bank and Sunday. | 
| 


It replenishes the spirit, the elasticity and vigor, | 
which the last six days have drained away, and sup- 
plies the force which is to fill the six days succeed- | 
ing; and in the economy of existence it answers the | 
same purpose as the economy of income is answered | 
by a savings bank. The frugal man who puts away | 
a pound to-day and another pound next month, and | 
who, in a quiet way, is putting by his stated pound | 
from time to time, when he grows old and frail gets 
not only the same pound back again, but a good | 
many pounds besides. And the conscientious man, | 
who husbands one day of his existence in a week,— | 
who, instead of allowing Sunday to be trampled and 
torn in the hurry and scramble of life, treasures it 
up,—the Lord of Sunday keeps it for him, and in 
length of days and hale of age gives it back with 
usury. The savings bank of human existence is the 
weekly Sunday. 









A FINE FIFE 


AND 
Book of Instructions 
Only 90 Cents. 


Or either one alone for 
50 CENTS. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





THE CENTENNIAL JIG SAW. 
READ ABOUT IT. 





Because the price of this machine is only #4 50, do 
not think it is not a practical Saw. We guarantee 
that it will saw as rapidly, do as good work and give as 
good satisfaction as any $10 Saw we have everseen. B 
means of a new clamp which has been placed upon the 
Saw within a week, it will, besides the large blades, hold 
the finest No. 0 blades. This is a great advantage over 
many of the high cost machines. The very low price 
brings this Saw within the reach of all. 

This is the first low-priced yet practical Jig Saw | 
that has been placed in the market. The Saw swings 16 
inches in the clear, The des work PLUMB, and are 
held rigidly by a new design at whatever strain ynay be 
wished. he drive and balance wheels are made of iron, 
from a design original with the maker. The Saw stands 
36 inches from the topof the frame to the floor. It re- 
bert about the same power to run it as it does an or- 
dinary sewing-machine, and it makes six hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute, and cuts with ease wood 
one inch thick. We have tested the Saw at our office, and 
are confident that it willdo all that is claimed by its man- 
ufacturers. 

We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 
ay Le designs, for only $450. It must be sent 

y Ex 


Send Money only by Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft, as we cannot be responsible for Money sent 
in any other way. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Mr. Lincoln began by narrating 


You cannot be more anxious than | — 


3 MUSICAL GEMS: 


gi. Footsteps at the Gate. 
Viz: ; 2. Kneeling at the Threshold. 
(3. Elva March. 


The two first, as Songs or Quartettes (piano- 





forte or organ), areamong the most beautiful 
musical publications of the day, truly “a 


nome delight.” 3 is a showy, pleasing march, 


for piano or organ, 8 pages, tinted cover, 
Thousands already sold, and giving great 
pleasure. 
for 10 cts! 


Remember we mail whole Trio 
MERCANTILE PUB’G CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Beauty of Polish, Saving Laho 
i, “Durability & Cheapvess, Ur 
MORSE ; 





BROS., Prop’rs, Cauton, 


Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 


vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 


A writer in an English magazine says that Sunday | 4-ly_ GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St, N.Y, 





Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards, 5 
new designs, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent Cards, 
40 cts.: 50 Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
signs, 6 colors, with name, 50 cts. 15 samples 
New and Stylish Visiting Cards, 6 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cis. C. W. KNIGHT & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 38—10t 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


ELSIOR tee 
= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
arger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade, Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. 
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The Girls or 


Piney 






rqhave great fun and make money fast at 
Boy Sprintin Send two stamps for full cata- 
Ss. logue of type,ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sse e Y & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


i eres NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts, and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. ‘Try us, 
STEVENS BROTILERS, Northford, Conn. 28—S2t 


‘THE GEM. 


50 Elegant Gem Chromos, sent post-paid for 30 cents, 
new and beautiful styles, no two alike. 

Pictures, 3 full sheets, all different, sent 
Embossed ees ae — 

post-paid, for 30 cts. A splendid as- 
sortment of samples for 15 cts.; send a 2c stamp, for full 
natbe list of ene ag Gem Chromos and De- 
calcomanie, . W. LOCKE 





. ICKE, 
75 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It willdo the work of a $250 

4x6, $14; 5x74g, $27; 6x9. $37; 
8x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR &5. Stump 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 








Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 

printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 

styles and 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 

tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 

styles of Emblematical Cards, samples le. each. 

Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
25 cts. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 

W CANT BE BEA s Cards, no two alike, 

your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 

A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 

aper and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G.B. ULLMAN & 
Yo., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 19—26teow 


THE CREAT IN 4 
Y MEDIC! 
A po Rive remedy er rower os Eee ae 


Remedy is purely vegeta 
ly for ihe abey discal 8 





20 handsome Address 


le and 
It has 
bottle warranted. Send to W. 
-1., for illust rt tae 

er it for you. 


dn 
gans. Hu 
prepared express 
cured thousands. Ever 
E. Clarke, Providence, : ? 
If your druggist don't have it, he will or 








10 FOR $1 Magnificent chromos 244 feet long, 

$ 's 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 

Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 

sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 

new style 9x11 chromos. Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

ASS CARDS TRANSPARENT. 

SIX COLORS. Your Name 

elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 ets., 2 dozen 

cts. Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 styles 

for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby CARD CAsE with 

Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) 

for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 

Address, JOHN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


6 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, for 25 cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted, Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 24 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B. SourHworTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. — 31—26t 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
nime finely printed, set for 2he. @sam- 
pls of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c ——— 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.TI Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 





7 ~ Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 
©) est asxortinent the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samnles, you can 
get 20 names per hiour easily, The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my offers have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 








Youth’s Companion Office,? 


41 Temple Place. ‘ Boston, Mass. 





refunded every time. Write plainiv. 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
‘ Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion, 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Shadowed with russet and gleaming with gold, 
LBrightened with crimson array; 
Loos’e« at the west wind’s softest touch 
The leaves are floating away,— 
Beautiful leaves! 
Nature grieves 
Through days that are cold and gray. 


Falling in sunshine, falling in shadow, 
tustling in twilights dim; 
Seeking a grave ’mongst the low, green grasses 
To a murmurous requiem,— 
To the cricket’s plaint, 
In the grasses faint, 
Lone notes of nature’s hymn. 


Knee deep do they lie in the hollows, 
They whir through the open ghide 
Like partridges startled from feeding, 
To settle again in the shade. 
Driftin 





leaves, 
1 g leaves, 
That the wild winds have betrayed. 


Already their beanty is fading fast, 
Their colors to russet turn, 
No longer with brilliance of raiment 
In crimson and gold they burn; 
Buried leaves, 
Forgotten leaves, 
Sleep ’neath the bramble and fern! 


F, IAMILTON. 
an 





For the Companion, 
THE YOUNG THIEF. 
God makes his servants out of strange mate- 
rial sometimes. 
he can create one. 


He can reclaim a character or 


There is a man at 316 Water Street, New | 


York, who is a living illustration of what we 
have said. His name is Jeremiah McAuley, a 
nitive of Ireland, He was early left motherless, 


Ilis father was a counterfeiter, and the example | 
of his grandmother, a rough, profane woman, | 


rather promoted than checked his tendency to 
vice. 

Sent to America when he was thirteen, Jerry 
made his home nominally with a relative in New 
York, but soon went among the boy night-prowl- 
ers of the East River wharves, and became a 
regular ship-thief. Six years of progress from 
bad to worse brought him to the penitentiary. 

It is a pitiful thing to say of a man that his 
first useful education and moral restraint were 
inside a State-prison. But so it was with Jerry 
McAuley. He had grown up idle and uncared 
for, and had never been to school; but in prison 
he learned to read and write, learned a good 
trade, and had plenty of time for solitary reflec- 
tion, 

Ilis first really serious impressions, however, 
were received while listening one Sunday to Or- 
ville Gardner, the converted prize-fighter, who 
had been a convict himself, and who visited the 
prison chapel in the hope of doing good to the 
men of his class. 

Jerry had known Gardner years before, and 
been associated with him in crime, and to see 
and hear the former bruiser, transformed into a 
Christian preacher, profoundly astonished and 
moved him, He could not get his words out of 
his mind. 

There was a Bible in his cell, and he began to 
read it, and read on till he had read it nearly 
through. The reading astonished and moved 
him even more than what he had heard. He 
talked with the chaplain. He learned to pray. 
His struggle of soul was a long one, for he was 
very ignorant and stubborn. But at last the 
change came, and poor Jerry McAuley could tell 
an experience almost like the great St. Augus- 
tine’s. A strange sweetness filled his cell, he 
said, “like the perfume of flowers.”” He had 
found God. 

From that time his piety was so evident, and 
his influence so excellent among his fellow-pris- 
oners, that the authorities came to esteem and 


value him very highly; but he was praying to be | 


free, and after two or three years his prayer was 
answered, The governor pardoned him when 


he had served out little more than half his sen- | 


tence, 

More than twenty years have passed, and 
Jerry MeAuley is now the landlord of ‘The 
Helping Hand” at the Water Street Mission, New 
York, He and his wife, a true Christian yoke- 
fellow, have done and are still doing noble work 
in that wicked locality, to— 

“Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind.’”’ 
—_———+o+____- 

A DRUNKEN PrinceE.—Wealth and rank with- 
out virtue and self-control are a greater curse 
than poverty. 

One of the Indian princes who came to Caleut- 
ta to meet the Prince of Wales died the 


other, 


THE YOUTH 


| day from hard drink. This was the young Ma- 
jrharajah of Puitiala. When he was ten years 
| old, he suceeeded to an income of 32,500,000 a 
year, and dicd at the age of ttwenty-four, worn 
out by dissipation. His two great passions were 
buying jewels and getting drunk, 





—_\——_+or——_—_ —_ 


THE SUN. 

Astronomers are unable to explain what is 
going on immediately around the sun. But they 
know that certain natural operations are going 
on there on a scale of which we can form no 
|conception. They transcend everything we see 
| on the globe, extending even beyond everything 
laa the wildest flights of poetic fancy ever 
| 
} 

! 


imagined. In an article published in the Vorth 
American Review, Prof. Simon Newcomb thus 
| speaks of these vast operations: 


** “Floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire,’ 
| ‘lakes of fire and brimstone,’ are perhaps the 
| poetical epithets most applicable to the phenom- 
}ena in question, But nothing which can prop- 
| erly be called fire exists at the surface of the 
| sun, for the simple reason that the temperature 
| is so high as to render combustion impossible. 

“The chemical combinations implied by this 
term can only take place at such temperatures 
as we have in our fires and furnaces; at higher 
temperatures, substances combine and separate 
; with equal facility. The impossibility in ques- 
| tion is much like that of boiling water in a region 
| where the temperature is so high that water ex- 
| ists only as a vapor. 
| “Neither ‘floods,’ nor ‘lake,’ nor ‘sea,’ gives 
}any conception toa man, of fluid ten thousand 
| times the whole surface of our earth, and deeper 
| than the Atlantic is broad, Neither ‘whirlwind,’ 
nor any other term expressing movements of 
| air, gives any adequate conception of a mass of 

incandescent gas, which, should it roll down up- 
on us from the north, would, in twenty seconds 
after it crossed the St. Lawrence, be in the Gulf 
of Mexico, carrying with it the whole surface of 
the continent in a mass, not simply of ruin, but 
|of glowing vapor, in which the vapors arising 
from the disassociation of the materials compos- 
ing the cities of Boston, New York and Chicago 
| would be mixed in a single undistinguishable 
mass. 

“Great as are these movements, they are prob- 
ably only faint reflections of what is going on 
inside the sun.” 

OQ 


| INCIDENT OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


| The following interesting incident of the war 
be 1812 is told by the Essex County Mercury, in 
| connection with an obituary notice of the sur- 
| Vivor, Mr. Tappan: 








During the last war with England the people 
of the coast suffered great inconvenience from 
the vigilance of their enemy’s fleet, which so 
effectually watched the shore as to prevent al- 
most entirely the traffic that had been carried on 
by coasting vessels. 

But the hardy race of that time found ways of 
evading their enemies, though sometimes they 
were unfortunately caught, when the vessels, if 
good, were added to the fleet, and by reason of 
their lighter draught greatly aided the enemy in 
annoying those who lived on the shallow bays 
and inlets. Their cargoes were confiscated, and 
the crews made prisoners. 

In 1814, the father of the deceased resolved to 
send the Nancy, a2 topsail schooner, from Man- 
chester to Salem, for a load of supplies. She 
was in charge of Capt. Jeremiah Danforth, Na- 
j than Carter and Benjamin Tappan. 
| Taking advantage of a favorable opportunity, 

they reached their destination in safety, took in 
their cargo, and in a few days, under the cover 
of a fog, returned as far as Manchester harbor; 
but as they were congratulating themselves 
upon the success of their expedition the warm 
rays of the sun dispelled the mist, and a change 
| came over the spirit of their dreams as they saw, 
| scarcely a league away, the frigate La Rocke, 
| who fired a gun, which was answered by a sig- 
| nal from the Shannon and another frigate a lit- 
| tle further beyond, 
| They held a hasty council as the three barges 
| were being filled with men intent upon their 
capture. To go on was to endanger their vil- 
| lage; they therefore resolved to return if possible 
; to Salem, where under the guns of the fort they 
| would be secure, 
At first their progress was somewhat greater 

than that of the barges, but soon the breeze 
| began to fail, and in spite of every effort their 
| pursuers, by a vigorous use of oars, gained upon 
them. 

| As the vessel was somewhat noted for her 
| Speed, they resolved to destroy her, and with that 
object she was run upon Mingo’s beach, where 
| they effected a landing under a galling fire from 
the boats; and it was continued as they scram- 
bled over the rocks to the road. 3 

This aroused the blood of young Tappan, who 
made every effort to procure a gun with which 
to return the fire, but was unsuccessful, as those 
| dwelling near feared their houses would be 
burned if resistance were made. 

He then hurried along the road, with the ob- 
| ject of obtaining assistance from Beverly. He 
soon met Mrs, Sally Hooper and her daughter. 
They were neighbors, and were on their way 
home from Salem. After hurrying them back 
toa safe distance, he left them, and with their 
carriage drove rapidly to Beverly, where he 
alarmed the town. 

A militia foree was soon raised, and with them 
he returned as the enemy were hurrying over 
the sides of the burning vessels into their barges; 
®& movement which was considerably accelerated 
Ww a vigorous fire from the volunteers, by which 
several were wounded and one was killed. 
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schooner afloat, but failing in that, had broken 
open and destroyed all the supplies, except a 
barrel of rum and a cask of sugar which were 
taken to the frigate. 

The Beverly people, aided by many from 
Manchester, for they had witnessed the chase, 
soon subdued the flames. Lumber and oak 
plank for a vessel then being built, formed a part 
of her cargo. This was saved, but the vessel 
was almost a total loss. 





oe 
For the Companion. 
AFTER RAIN. 


Last night the rain came down; 
To-day the sun 
Is glorifying all 
Ile looks upon; 
A merry spendthrift he, 
His burning gold 
He scatters every where, 
In wealth untold! 


The humble trodden weed 
Takes heart of grace, 

And lifts her modest eyes, 
To meet his face; 

And worm and ant and snail, 
All creeping things 

Come out to gather up, 
The gift he flings. 





From rustling tree to tree, 
The ro 3 pi 






RUSS, 
adows flit, 


air 
Along the 


And moths and butterflies 
Float gayly on, 

Asif the day was made 
For them alone! 


Oh, glad are sky and sea 
The sun to greet, 
And glad the warm brown earth 
Beneath his feet; 
And glad are bird and bee 
And stream and rill; 
But thankful human hearts 
Are gladder still! 
Mary AInce De VERE. 





+o — 
A WALKING ARITHMETIC. 


There are mental as well as physical ‘freaks 
of nature.”” Among the former must certainly 
be ranked the strange and peculiar talent of the 
illiterate Missourian here described. The man 
seems to be one of those rare prodigies of clair- 
voyant gift, whose organization mocks all known 
rules, and whose performances elude explana- 
tion. 
Warrensburg (Mo.) Democrat: 


A great deal has been said and written about 
the great mathematical prodigy, ‘‘Reub” Fields, 
who lives at Fayetteville, in this county, and the 
more that is known of him the greater wonder 
he becomes, He does not possess the simplest 
rudiments of a book education,—does not know 
a letter or figure by sight,—and yet he can solve 
the most intricate problem in an instant, or can 
perform a calculation in less than a minute that 
would require the work of an hour by the ordi- 
nary modes. 

For instance: We gave him the day of the 
month and year of our birth, and he told, in less 
than a half a minute, our age in seconds, min- 
utes, days and years. Give him the day of the 
month and the year of any event, however re- 
mote, and he will instantly give the day of the 
week, 

We spent two hours with him last Saturday, 
and notwithstanding we have often talked with 
him and seen him display his wonderful gifts, 
yet we always find something new in him. 

We placed a column of figures on a paper, 
equal in length to the columns of an ordinary- 
sized ledger, and called them off to him in rapid 
succession, and when the last number was called 
he gave the sum without a moment’s hesitation. 
Ile did not see the paper, and would not have 
known a character on it if he had. One hour 
later he repeated those numbers in the exact 
order in which we called them to him. We then 
began at the bottom, and would call two or three 
numbers correctly and then one incorrectly, and 
he would correct us by giving the proper number. 

More mysterious than this to us is the fact of 
his ability to give correctly the time of the day 
or night whenever called upon, without any ref- 
erence whatever to a time-piece. 

In this place the time-pieces are all regulated 
by railroad, or St. Louis time. If you ask 
“Reub” the time, he will say, ‘I am 15 1-4 min- 
utes past one; if you have railroad time you 
have so and so,” giving the exact difference be- 
tween sun time and railroad time. 

Another remarkable fact is, that he gives the 
exact time of his locality. If he is in Washing- 
ton city he gives Washington city time; if in San 
Francisco, the time there. He cannot possibly 
do these things by any method of calculating the 
passing time, for he will give the time as accu- 
rately while waking from sleep at night as if it 
were daylight and the sun shinirg, 

There seems to be nothing too great in num- 
bers for his mind to grasp, and yet nothing too 
small. He can tell what the interest on one 
cent would be for three seconds at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum as readily and as easily as 
he could tell the interest on $1 for one year at 
the same rate per cent. 





—_—_—_ +o -____ 


WOULDN’T BE CAUGHT. 

The wise preamble to the old lady’s famous 
recipe for cooking a rabbit was, ‘First eatch your 
rabbit.”” Elephants, whales, and even those 
small whales called porpoises, are as bad game 
as rabbits (and rather worse) to cook, or count 
upon in any way, before they are caught. 
New York Times tells this story: 

The porpoises are extremely fond of the shal- 
low sea in front of Cape May, for some reason 
unknown to the naturalist, and swim along the 


The English had made every effort to get the | length of the beach, plunging in their usual 


The following account of him is from the | 


The | 


gamesome style, in great numbers. One would 
imagine, to see them within the lines of the surf 
that they would be carried to shore in spite of 
themselves by the force of the breakers. But 
they are an exceedingly wily and sagacious ani. 
mal. 

Some strangers of a speculative turn, who had 
observed how numerous they were in this luca’. 
ity, formed a company for the catching of the 

| porpoise and the expressing of his oil, and they 
established works for the latter purpose. They 
made huge nets of the strongest materials, the 
ends of which were to be drawn in by windlass. 
es. Then they laid their nets and waited devel. 
opments. 

That unlucky morning the porpoises were in 
full force, and when the operators thought proper 
to begin hauling in, there were more than one 
hundred in the toils. As soon as they felt the 
meshes, they swam towards the shore rapidly, 
then, suddenly turning, they charged the net in 
a compact body, moving with inconceivable 
swiftness, and the unfortunate net of the specu- 
lators was broken to pieces. 

One bold porpoise was stunned in the charge, 
and remained in the net when its remains were 
dragged to shore. It was eight feet in length, 
and the people that crowded to look at him were 
strangely impressed by the large blue eyes, 
shaped like those of a horse, that followed all 
their movements, and seemed almost human in 
their varying expressions. 

“It's a shame to kill such a creature,” ob- 
served a gentle lady. ‘Just look at those 
eyes.”’ 

“Just look at our net, marm,”’ responded one 
of the porpoise company, “broken to smither- 
eens, and the whole company ‘busted.’ It 
would be a deal more shame to let him live after 
the damage he’s done.”’ 

So saying. he dispatched the solitary victim, 
and the beautiful eyes soon became glazed and 
fishy. But the company came to the conclusion 
that porpoises were too smart to be taken that 
way, and as it would not pay to fish for them 
| With the harpoon, they remain masters of the 
situation, and gambol along the line of the 
beach to their hearts’ content, unmolested by 
any man. 








WHAT A WOMAN DID. 
The story is not new, but it is well told in this 
version, and it illustrates the sagacity of a wom- 
an’s brain: 





| Jessie McDonald was hard at work at the 
| wash-tub one day, when her little son Fergus 
}came rushing into the room, crying as if his 
| heart would break. 

| “Daddy’ll die up there,” he sobbed; “they 
can’t get him down.” 

“Die! up where?” exclaimed Jessie, wringing 
the soap off her hands and wiping them on her 
apron, 

“On the top of the factory chimney; the rope 
has slipped down, and they can’t get up another, 
and the ladders are all too short.” 

Jessie flew out of the house and ran to the 
foot of the new factory chimney, around which 
a crowd of workmen were gathered in loud dis- 
cussion. On the top of the chimney stood An- 
gus McDonald, far beyond the reach of help, to 
all appearance. When the staging was taken 
down, he, the most skilful of the workmen, had 
been left to do some last bit of work. By a 
strange accident the rope by which he was to let 
himself down had slipped and fallen, where it 
lay in a heap. 

Jessie covered her eyes with her hands. 
“Lord, help me!” she prayed from the depths of 
her anxious heart. A sudden thought came as 
an answer to her prayer. 

“Angus,”’ she called, ‘unravel your stocking, 
man, and tie a bit of mortar to the yarn, and let 
it down to me.” : 

Off came one of Angus’s blue socks, knitted 
of the best yarn, spun by Jessie herself. He 
ravelled it out, tied on the mortar, and let it 
down to the ground. 

Meanwhile Jessie had sent for a ball of stout 
twine. The end of the twine she tied to the end 
of the yarn. 

“Now, draw the yarn up slowly,”’ she said. 
Angus followed her directions; as the yarn went 
higher and higher, she let out more twine from 
the ball in her hands. What steady hands they 
were! no tangling of the twine or dropping of 
the ball. If she had been unrolling a clothes- 
line, she could not have done it more quietly. 
At last Angus called out, “All right; I’ve got the 
twine. Now what are you going to do?” 

‘Tie on the rope,”’ exclaimed Jessie. 
| ‘There was not a sound among the crowd; you 
| could have heard a pin drop as, with breathless 
‘interest, they watched Jessie at her work. 

She tied the rope and twine together as firmly 
asa sailor could have done. Eager eyes watched 
it ascend higher, higher, higher, until Angus 
called out, ‘All right; I've got the rope. Stand 
from under.” 

He secured the rope, came down hand over 
hand—ah! one can’t tell about such a thing! 
| The workmen cried like children, and pressed 
| around Angus and Jessie with words of praise 
'and affection. Then some one wiser than the 
| rest said, ‘Let them go home alone.’’ And in 

the little kitchen the husband, wife and child 
knelt, and thanked God that their hearth was 
not made desolate. 


—Eeee 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


In Dr. Bombaugh’s “Gleanings for the Curi- 
ous,” is the following: 

















There is a set of five univowel verses where in 
each in successicn only one vowel is employed. 
The “I” verse “On the Approach of Evening” Is: 
‘ “Tdling I sit in this mild tw 

Whilst birds in wild swift v 
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il circling skim; 





Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
" Night’s Virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light. 
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For the Companion, 
A LITTLE WHILE LONGER. 


Like birds that fly to the southward, 
Have the fleet days flown. 
A little while longer and baby 


Will walk alone! 


What a quick-passing thing a month is! 
How short is a week! 

A little while longer and baby 
Will surely speak. 


The seasons are hurrying onward, 
Under Goid’s wise rule. 

A little while longer and baby 
Will go to school! 


To-day’s.a king that to-morrow 
Hastes to dethrone. 

A little while longer and baby 
Will be full-grown! 

Time flows like a rapid river, 
Far, broad and free. 

A little while longer and baby 





clanked, gabbled and squalled, and rushed about 
on the banks or in the water. 

I hailed the boys above a 
what they were doing. 

“Oh,” said Bob, as cheerful as if he had not a 
great gander on his shoulders trying to knock 
his cap off, ““Aunt Mary said we were to wash 
the geese.”’ 

I was a good deal astonished at this, as I sup- 
posed geese always did their own washing; but 
Mary has the management of the fowls, so I said 
no more, and the boys went courageously on and 
washed every one of my flock, showing, I think, 
great pluck and spirit, for it could not have been 
much fun, with all those ganders banging at them. 

Mary came home the next day, and the boys 
hastened to report, in order to show that they 
had been good, and done as they were told. A 
they went on, Mary looked more and more puz- 
zled. ‘‘We washed ’em,’’ said Bob, in a tri- 
umphant tone, ‘‘and the old gander pecked my 
ear awful. I tell you, I gave him the worst 
washing of ’emall. I'd astarched and ironed 
him if I had knew how.” 

Mary commenced to laugh as the boys went 
on, and laughed harder and harder, until they 
were quite indignant. 

Tinally she managed to explain. “I said, 
watch the geese. Some of them have been 
stealing their nests away from the pound among 
the bushes, and I wanted you to watch and see 


the riot, and asked 


wn 





Will married be! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—_—_—+or—-- - - 
For the Companion. 


WASHING THE GEESE. 


Bob and Sam Graham were spending the 
summer with their uncle, upon his farm. 

Their father was very anxious to have them 
interested in natural history, and he begged his 
brother to encourage them in observing the hab- 
itsof animals, and to write him occasionally of 
their improvement. 

This is the first letter he received: 

Dear BrornEer,—Your boys are coming on 
They eat like little colts, and drink a 
pint of milk apiece every morning, and are out 
of doors all the while. Their legs are scratched 
and their faces as brown as little Indians. 

They are really anxious to follow your advice, 
and notice all the animals and insects they come 
upon; and although Sam was bitten by a red 
gquirrel he was trying to tame, and both he and 
Bob were badly stung by some hornets, and they 
fell into the pond (not 2 deep one) while in pur- 
suit of polliwogs, still they keep up their spirits. 

Sam tries to count the legs of the flies that get 
into his eup of milk, and I think will find out 
before the end of the summer; and Bob is hop- 
ing to be able sometime to stand still long 
enough to let a mosquito bite him, for the sake 
of seeing how it is done. 

My wife went away recently for a visit of a 
day or two, and gave them some parting mes- 
siges I did not hear. The next day, leaving the 
boys at home, I went to work in my lot, about a 
quarter of a mile away. Presently I heard a 
great row among the geese. I could hear it 


finely. 


plainly at that distance, and it grew louder and 
louder, 

Finally I went towards home, and when I got 
insight of the brook, I beheld your boys. 





| Where they went. O dear!” and she went off 

into another fit of laughing. Sam and Bob 

walked off, and all my praise of the courage 
| they showed could not quite make up to them 
| for Aunt Mary laughing at them. We say noth- 
ing about the geese now. But you see they are 
| brave, manly little fellows, and we are glad to 
have them here. Yours very truly, 

Frep GRAHAM. 





—+o>—___—_— 
For the Companion. 


JENNIE AND BELLE. 


T heard the music of prattling 
Coming on through the grass; 
leaned, and looked, and listened, 
As to songs that softly pass. 


For up through the narrow footpath, 
Bordered with clovers sweet, 

And daisies reaching to childish arms, 
Came the sound of little feet. 


The grass heads all in blossom 
Searce bent beneath the tread, 

But they rustled against the dinner pails 
Gayly painted, blue and red. 


! the players at the proper time. 





You may make a great variety by using any 
combination of circles, semi-circles, angles, or 
parallel lines for your foundation. Here is a} 
very simple one. 


You will no doubt be able to improve greatly 
on the few examples given, although you will 
frequently find that your first idea will not bear 
carrying out, as in the case of this boy’s nose. 
The player thought the curve would do very 
well for a nose, till he tried it. 





In order to secure uniformity, it will be better 
to prepare beforehand cards of Bristol board or 
heavy drawing paper, with the foundation lines 
already drawn upon them, to be distributed to 





The drawings will necessarily be rough and | 
sketchy, owing to the shortness of time allowed | 
and the inexperience of the players. 

You will find, however, on trial, that the game 
will be a source of much enjoyment,—a novelty, 
to say the least. 


__— +> 
For the Companion. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


A friend has sent us a drawing for the chil- 
dren, which he says is a portrait of an old ac- 





The smallest of day-school lassies, 
Before the school-day hours, 

Each with one hand in a sister’s clasped, 
And the other full of flowers. 


Paused at my open doorway, 
With timorous, winsome air; 
What but kisses were welcome meet 
For little maids so fair! 


They lavished on me their treasures 
Of the wayside and the woods; 

A buttercup, and a daisy bloom, 
Anda stalk of mullein buds; 


A panicle of the elder; 
Two lilies red and tall; 

A honeysuckle honey sweet; 
And a wild rose, queen of all. 


The blossoms were crushed and wilted, 
In the moist, warm fingers pressed ; 
But never so fair was unplucked flower 

As either dear little guest. 





The school hour called to lessons, 
And the darlings might not stay; 

| But the little ones were a poem sweet 

| That sang in my heart all day. 


E. L. E. 
j —_———_or—__—_—— 


For the Companion. 
AN ARTISTIC GAME. 


Each player is supplied with a piece of paper 
and a lead pencil. 

Then let each one make a pencil mark, say, 
for example, something like this. 


oe 





igh state of excitement, was flying round siss- | the farthest. 


‘Ug, rushing at the boys in defence of his family 


‘othe banks, eager to see what was the matter. 
Imagine the noise, if you can; the ganders flew 
at the boys, picked at their legs, swarmed up | 
and down their backs, hissing, striking with | made rather heavy, in order to show the method 


.| After the sketches are finished, they are com- 

In a moment more, roused by the noise, all| pared, laughed over, and criticised. There is 

the geese of my neighbors came charging down | room for the exercise of much ingenuity, as may | 

be seen by the following — made from 1. 
e 





the foundation line given a 


“elt wings, and all the geese clamored and of finishing the pictures. 


This is what we may call a foundation line, 
They were in the brook, shoes and stockings | which must not be altered or erased. 

of, pants rolled up, and each having a lively} Each player is now required to make such ad- 

Wrestle with ‘a great white goose; the boys were | ditions to the foundation lines as will produce a 

lashing and laughing, all the geese were | rough picture of some object or other; the draw- 

“teaming and squalling, and the gander, in a | ing to be completed in a few minutes’ time, at 


In these examples the foundation lines are 


quaintance: 











“Little Nan Etticoat 

In a white petticoat 
And a red nose; 

The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows.” 
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ce world liad never seen 
Such an article, 1 ween; 

Now in every land and nation 
Claiming common civilization, 
You may meet it any day, 

In the house and by the way. 





Made of what? You question. Well, 
Of every thing conceivable. 

Made of heart, and soul, and brain; 
Tears and laughter, bliss and pain ; 
Every kind of bad or good, 

Ever guessed or understood. 


Choicest brains and roughest hands 
Are the workmen it commands; 
Fire and water, sun and air, 

Plants and metals everywhere. 


Made for what? youask. To rule 
Church, and State, and home, and school; 
Never king had equal sway ; 

Kings its dictates must obey, 

For it holds an empire grander 

Than does grandest Alexander. 


Still this mighty thing is made 
Servant to each single trade; 

Sach profession, science, art, 
Field and temple, throne and mart; 
Prophets, dreamers, priests and muses, 
Noblest ends and meanest uses. 


Now this thing, with ne’er a fiction, 
Is a monstrous contradiction ; 

Bright and grand, wise and respected ; 
Dull and mean, scorned and rejected ; 
Keeping honor in high trust; 
Teeldon in the very dust; 

High and low demand and use it; 
Crowned and trampled all abuse it; 
Doing good the wide world over; 

A most mischief-making rover; 
Minister to love and pity; 

One may even fire a city; 

Strong—the wisest class enjoy it; 
Weak—an infant may destroy it. 


Here it comes for daily visit— 
Wise and unwise! Say, what is it? 
FE 
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REVERSALS. 


Reverse a kind of ship, and find stakes. 
Ashy animal, reversed, a rustic pipe. 
Reverse to gush out, and find joints. 
Reverse abysses, and find swiftness, 
Reverse even and find on a line. 

A famons island, reversed having ability. 
To sketch; reversed, a district of a city. 











One who falsifies ; reversed, to scold. zyx. 
4. 
EASY PICTORIAL SQUARE, 
L. Ga. 


BROKEN WORDS, 





EXAmpPLe.—I 


you I looked upon his promotion — 
— to occur. 


Ans.—Assure, as sure. 

—, — like these are no more compared with our 
mountains than to cannon balls. 
me to have her books and apparel — —— 
Thad ——— appropriated to myself alone. 

Lam glad of the he gave, with regard to the 
difference — ——, of these varieties of crystals. 
‘ AunNT LOIs. 


HIEROGLYPHIC SENTENCE. 














What I heard at a party. B. 





Conundrums. 


What class of people may be said to lie the most? 
Sluggards. 

Why is walking about with few clothes on like 
knocking a man down? Because it is a summary 
mode of proceeding. 

Why is chloroform like Meyerbeer? Because it’s 
one of the greatest composers of modern times. 

Who was the straightest man in the Bible? Jo- 
seph, for Pharaoh wanted to make a ruler of him. 

hy is the tailor the poor man’s best friend? Be- 
cause he settles the rents. 

What is the difference between the North and 
South Pole? All the difference in the world. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


WHAT Is IT? 


Children with black eyes or blue, 
Brown, or gray, or any hue, 

All have seen the thing I see; 

i Tell me what the thing must be. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ale, brandy, ade, stout, tea, wine, cider, beer, 
| pop, water, metheglin, rum, porter, sangaree, coffee, 
| punch, gin, alcohol. 

2. Kite, hornbill, crossbill, spoonbill, crane, lin- 
net, flamingo, lark, dodo, bittern, tern, teal, spar- 
row, nutcracker, cockatoo, nightingale, kingfisher. 

3O0OMEG 


AREED 
4. Me burn, number, 
drag. Sad who, shadow. 
5. Well balanced heads. 


Nice to, notice. Guard, a 
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SNEEZING A GOOD OMEN, 

It is a time-honored custom, observed all over 
Europe, for one person when another sneezes to 
salute him with a “God bless you.’’ Something like 
this custom is met with among savages. De Soto, 
the famous Spanish explorer, during his expedition 
into Florida, encountered a native chief. The chief 
happened to sneeze, whereupon his retinue burst 
out into achorus of blessings. “Do you not see,” 
said De Soto, pleased to meet with a familiar cus- 
tom, to his men, “that all the world is one?” 

Among the Zulus of South Africa, when a native 
sneezes he says, “I am now blessed. The Idhlozi 
(ancestral spirit) is with me; it hascome tome. Let 
me hasten and praise it, for it is it which causes me 
to sneeze!’ If a child sneezes, they say to it, 
considering the sneeze a sign of health. 
They believe that a spirit, one of the ancestral 
ghosts hovering around them, causes them to sneeze. 
Soa Zulu looks upon sneezing as a reminder that 
the spirit has entered into him and abides with him. 


“Grow,” 


a 
A HASTY SUPPER. 

There have been experiments to ascertain in how 
short atime wool can be cut from the sheep's back 
and made into a garment. Doubtless these prompt- 
ed some citizens of Carrollton, Mo., to learn how 
many minutes it would require to cut wheat in the 
field, thresh it, grind into flour, and make into 
bread. A committee was formed, who with watches 
in hand observed the experiment. Their report is 
as follows: 


The undersigned citizens of Carrollton and vicin- 
ity certify that at a trial made this day for the pur- 
_ of ascertaining the time in which bread could 

v” niude from wheat taken in the field standing, the 
following time was made by J. F. Lawton, proprie- 
tor of the mill: Commenced cutting with reaper at 
3.01 P.M; finished cutting, 3.02; began threshing at 
3.0219; finished one bushel at 3.00 Commenced 
grinding at 3.0454; finished at 3.0634. Mrs. Lawton 
began making bread at 3.08; finished at 3.08%, 
Griddle cake baked at 3.0915; and biscuit baked and 
eaten at 3.12; the whole accomplished in 11 minutes, 
The reaper and thresher and the mill were thor- 
oughly cleaned out before the trial commenced, and 
not a particle of flour was used that did not come 
from the wheat cut in the above trial. The wit- 
nesses kept separate time, and in the result all time 
agreed, 





_— ~ — 
MEN WHO COULD PROFIT BY A HINT, 


at is worth a great deal to a young man to be quick 
enough to take the first hint of future fortune, and 
seize the right “chance” at the right time. One of 
our New England exchanges calls two illustrations 
of this to our recollection, 


Every one knows Thorburn the seed man. It is 
said that Thorburn, a young Scotchman, arrived 
here penniless, and was working at his trade asa 
mechanic, When one day he bought a few beautiful 
flowers from an itinerant seller fora mere song. On 
his way home he was asked by a gentleman to sell 
them, and the figure named was quickly given. A 
protit so easily made caused him to think, and soon 
after Thorburn became a florist, and his establish- 
ment has been kept up for sixty years. Fairbanks, 
the scale-maker, once kept a small country store. 
His scales were primitive and out of order. He 
made a set to suit himself, and this was the founda- 
tion of the great factory at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
which now supplies a great portion of the world 
with its scales and balances, 


- <a 
SAVED BY HER DOG, 

Pet dogs, as a class,are more ornamental than 
useful. They do, however, serve as playmates, and 
call forth affection, which may be considered as use- 
ful service. But one pet dog did even more than 
amuse or excite an interest. He saved life, and the 
story is thus told by the Atchinson (Kan.) Champion: 


A large white bull belonging to Mr. Patterson, on 
his farm near Peabody, in some way got loose from 
the stall in which it was tied, and, the men of the 





family being far from the house in the field, Mrs. 
Patterson attempted to catch the animal by ap- 
proaching it with a basin of salt. This seemed to 
work well at first,as the animal, on being called, 
came near and bowed its head, as if it were about to 
lick the salt. At this instant Mrs. Patterson at- 
tempted to catch the animal by the ring in its nose, 
and to her surprise the beast plunged at her and 
threw her into the air ten feet. 

When she fell to the ground the beast made 
another rush at her, but her pet dog, seeming to 
take in the perilous situation of its mistress, caught 
the bull by the ring in its nose, and held it until as- 
sistance arrived and the animal was captured, thus 
saving the woman from a fearful death. Mrs. Pat- 
terson, though badly bruised, is doing well. Mrs. 
Patterson also says that this little dog saved the life 
of her husband in a similar manner some time ago. 


a 
HEROISM UNRECOGNIZED. 

There is a fast train on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway in England, which would here be called 
the lightning express, but there goes by the name of 
the “Flying Dutchman.” 


Not long ago this train was smoking along at full 
speed, when a man standing near the track per- 
ceived a large block of stone lying on the rails im- 
mediately in front of the approaching train. If it 
remained there the train would be wrecked, and 
the lives of some of the passengers certainly sac- 
rificed. The old fellow at once grappled with the 
obstacle, and succeeded in removing it just in time. 
While doing so, however, he was caught by the 
engine and killed. And thus died John Chiddy, 
a quarry-foreman and atrue hero, who risked and 
lost his life in behalf of others. He left a wife and 
family, and a subscription was opened for their ben- 
efit. One would have thought that the people on 
the train saved by Chiddy’s heroic act would have 
been glad to show their gratitude to his family, but 
the subscription realized less than twenty dollars. 





—& 
RECKLESSNESS PUNISHED. 

The warning to boys not to jump on or off a mov- 
ing railroad train needs to be repeated every day, 
as long as such folly is persisted in. Another victim 
of his own carelessness lost his life on an Ohio road 
the other day. 


Isaac Briggen, a boy thirteen years of age, was 
run over and instantly killed at Wadsworth, by a 
freight train. He had been in the habit of getting 
on freight trains at the station, and riding up the 
grade to his home, about half a mile, and then 
jumping off while the trains were in motion. He 
was doing so in this instance, but in jumping he lost 
his balance, fell under the coach, and was picked up 
in a horribly mangled condition. 


ee een 
AN ENIGMA. 


The following enigma, said to be very old, was 
sent to the Agriculturist, and an answer is requested : 


“There was a man of Adam’s race, 
Who had a certain dwelling-place; 

He had a house all covered o'er, 
Where no man dwelt, since or before. 
“Tt was not built by human art, 

Of brick or lime in any part, 

Of rock or stone in cave or kiln, 

But curiously was wrought within. 
“Twas not in heaven nor yet in hell, 
Nor on the earth where mortals dwell; 
Now if you know this man of fame, 
Tell where he lived and what his name.” 


The editor thus answers: “According to Script- 
ure, that ‘man’ only tarried three days and three 
nights in that ‘curious’ ‘dwelling-place,’ and his 
hame was ‘Jonah.’ ” 

a 
SEVERE. 

Doctors and divines have the reputation of being 
very hard on the young ladies, and the following 
anecdotes, if true, would seem to justify their repute. 


“Doctor,” said a lady to a physician, “don’t you 
think that the hats that the ladies wear nowadays 
have a tendency to produce congestion of the brain?” 

“No, madam,” replied the doctor. “Under those 
fashionable hats there is usually vo brain to congest.”” 

A minister declared meekly that the girls of the 
present day are not daughters of Shem and Ham, 
but Hem and Sham, compounds of plain sewing and 
make-believe. 

a 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM, 


A book might be written of the humors of the 
Centennial. Some of them drift into the papers, 
but notall. Hereisone. In the Agricultural Hall 
there are two immense hogs stuffed, each bearing a 
placard telling its age and weight, and with the 
name of the man who prepared them for exhibition, 
followed by the word “taxidermist.”” A man and 
his wife were looking at these with great interest. 
After reading the placards, the woman said, “Why, 
these are taxidermists. I thought they were hogs.” 
Her husband looked at the creatures with a puzzled 
expression, and then went carefully over the plac- 
ards, as if to satisfy himself fully on the point. Fi- 
nally he replied, “They are hogs, Taxidermist is 
the name ot the place they came from.” 


a 
JOHN’S IDEA OF A FLY-NET. 


A Chinaman went into a dry-goods store at Den- 
ver, and looked all around with those oblong eyes, 
cut the wrong way of the leather. “What do you 
want, John?” said an affable gentleman. “Me no 
see him,” replied John. “Well, what is it like, 
John?” For a moment the Celestial transported 
himself in a brown study. He thought very hard, 
and then that saddle-colored countenance lit up and 
he replied, “Puttee up in windley. Fly come, in 
he no come in, catchee on outside alle same.” And 
shortly John went away happy, with two yards of 
green gauze. 





SONOROUS QUALITIES OF METALS. 


A French philosopher, from experiments upon 
nearly all metals, comes to the following conclusion: 


All things being equal, lead gives 600 vibrations, 
and aluminium 2762. Between these two extremes 
are distributed all other substances, Steel, iron, and 
copper range alongside of aluminium, whilst gold, 
silver, antimony and tin, approach nearer to lead. 
It was noted that the duration of the sounds emitted 
was as follows: Lead became silcnt after three- 
tenths of a second, whilst steel continued to vibrate 
after forty-five seconds, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 
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Corticelli Sewings and Twist 

Unequalled for a Machine Use. Com. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 

ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 

Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 

Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Medical Adviser,” etc., etc. | 


The Liver is the great depurating (purifying) organ of | 
the system, and has very appropriately been termed the 
“housekeeper” of our health. I have observed in the dis- 
secting-room, and also in making post-mortem examina- 
tions of the bodies of those who have died of different dis- 
eases, that in a large proportion of cases, the liver has 
given evidence of having at some time been diseased. | 
Liver affections are equally prevalent in beasts. Every 
butcher knows that the livers of cattle, sheep and swine 
are ten times as frequently diseased as any other organ. 
A healthy liver each day secretes about two and a half 
pounds of bile. When it becomes torpid, congested, or if, 
from any cause, it be disabled in the performance of its 
duties, it is evident that the elements of the bile must re- 
main in the blood, thus irritating, poisoning and pervert- 
ing every vital process. Nature attempts to rid thesystem 
of these noxious materials by means of other organs, as 
the kidneys, lungs, skin, ete., which becomes overtaxed in 
performing their additional labor, and are unable to with- 
stand the pressure. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre of all vi- 
tality, becomes overstimulated with unhealthy blood, and 
fails to nominally perform its functions. Hence there is 
dullness, headache, impairment of the memory, dizziness, 
gloomy forebodings and irritability of temper. When the 
blood is diseased, the skin manifests discolored spots, 
pimples, blotches, boils, carbuncles and scrofulous tu- 
mors. The stomach and bowels, sooner or later, become 
affected, and constipation, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia or di- 
arrhea, is the inevitable result. 

SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Asallow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
the face and other parts of the body; dullness and drowsi- 
ness, with frequent headache; dizziness, bitter or bad 
taste in the mouth, dryness of the throat, and internal 
heat; palpitation of the heart, a dry, teasing cough, sore 
throat, unsteady appetite, sour stomach, raising of the 
food anda choking sensation in the throat; sickness and 
vomiting, distress, heaviness and a bloated or full feeling 
about the stomach and sides; aggravating pains in the 
sides, back or breast, and about the shoulders, colic 
pains and soreness through the bowels; constipation, al- 
ternating with diarrhea; piles, flatulence, nervousness, 
coldness of the extremities, rush of blood to the head, 
with symptoms of apoplexy; numbness of the limbs (espe- 
cially at night), and chills, alternating with hot flashes; 
kidney and other urinary difficulties, dullness, low spirits 
and gloomy forebodings. Only a few of these symptoms 
will be likely to be present in any case at one time. 

TREATMENT.—Take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery with small doses of his Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, which act as an alterative on the liver. For Liver 
Complaint and the various affections caused by a dis- 
eased liver, these remedies are unsurpassed. The Golden 
Medical Discovery does not simply palliate the disease, 
but it produces a lasting effect. By its use, the liver and 
stomach are changed to an active, healthy state, the ap- 
petite is regulated, the blood purified and enriched, and 
the entire system renovated and restored to health. 

The Discovery is sold by druggists. R. V. Pierce, M. D., 
Proprietor, World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ADIES Can make $5 a day in their own city or 

town. Address ELLIS MANF’G Co., Waltham, Mass, 
50 Mixed Visiting Cards, with your name, 10c. 
OU PosTMASTER, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 33—2t 























|} UMOROUS Envelopes. Send 0c for ten new kinds 
and prices, to Alfred L. Sewall’s Factory, Chicago, Ill 
per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $2 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$7 A WEEK to agents canvassing for Vicke- 
ry’s Fireside Visitor, Augusta, Maine. 
{UN FOR THE BOYS. 5 curious mechanical puz- 
zles by mail tor $1. C. A. WARNER, Bristol, Conn. 

2 OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 
cu) once to CoLiins & Co., 2 Clinton Place, f. ww 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
BIG PAY ‘9! ox Newser PRINTING STAMPS. 
“a= Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 
4 - Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts.. 
& post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y: 38—4t 
4 0 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
~ eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
©) A great success. Four Sizes, Send stamp tor Cat- 

alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
TY. HE BOSTON LEDGER has no continued or 
Sensational Stories, Eight large pages weekly. Sev- 

eral copies of different dates sent. for 3c stamp. 

37—L3t H. K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass, 


‘DE VNI VERS! SEVEN SHOT ie $ 
B Bi 1 
REVOLVERS ! | tes'nnixe. $3.00 
ridges for @3. Fo.t Nicxet Prare. Satisfaction ranteed. Illustrated 
Catalogue Fars. __ Address WESTERN GUN ' ORKS, Cutcaco, [iL 
40 GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 
stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 
If you want the best selling arti- 
cle in the world and a solid gold 


AGEN I 5 patent lever watch, free of cost, 


write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.: 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 


Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and l5 cts. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


CAM AIGN BADGES, with gilt Bar and Shield and 

Photographs of either party. eo 15 cts.; 60 
cts. doz. Will sell rapidly. Agents wanted. Also Cam- 
paign Address Cards, with Photo, 50 for 25 cts.; 25 for 15 
cts., or samples 3 cts. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








How to learn to write a handsome hand at home, in 
school or in the office, without the aid uf a teacher, 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


| What it is doing for the Young People of the 
| Country---Proofs of its Value. 


| GASKELL’s CompeNDiIvM has already been extensively 
advertised in these columns; it is, as all our readers know. 
anew Combination for se/f-instruction in all kinds of 
practical and ornamental penmanship for both sexes and 
all ages. Nearly thirty-nine thousand readers of the 


By R. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World’s Dispensary, Buf- | Yourn’s Companion have purchased it, and can testify 
falo, N. Y., Author of “The People’s Common Sense | to its value. It is a very handsome combination,—the 
= in its arrangement and plan my ning pub- 


lished in this country. In fact, it is the only work o: 


u 
kind which has met with general favor. he 





Before investing, however, in any work of this kind, it 
is well to inquire as to the advantage to be derived from 
it. We undertake, for the benefit of parents and young 
people interested, to answer this question here. 

A short time since, we addressed letters to a few of those 
whoare using the COMPENDIUM, asking them if they would 
do us the favor to send usa specimen of their handwriting 
before using it, taken from some old letter or other manu- 
script, together with a sample of their present style. Let. 
ters in reply were received from nearly all written to, 
These letters, many of them written in superb penman- 
ship, show the results of the teachings of the Comreyp)- 
um far better than could any printed description. We 
have therefore had reproduced on wood, by Messrs. Rus- 
sell and Richardson, the well-known engravers of Boston, 
several fac-similes of autographs, all we have room for in 
this column. 

The first is that of Mr. F. B. Tillotson, a young man of 
Lyndonville, Vt., now employed, we understand, in the 
General Superintendent’s office of the Connecticut and 
Passumpsic Rivers Railroads in that place. It was written 
before he ordered the COMPENDIUM. 


ADT bletex 


The one below is certainly better. It was done, as all 
will see, very rapidly and easily, and is very neat, if not 
really elegant. It was written after considerable practice 
from the COMPENDIUM, of which he has been a great ad- 


: ne 


With the above specimens Mr. Tillotson sends us the 
following letter: 
PrRoF. GASKELL. 

My Dear Sir,—I enclose my autograph written both be- 
fore and after using your Compendium. Whatever im- 
provement there is—and you will see there is a great deal 
—is due to it alone. It has been of inestimable value to 
me. Yours always, *, B. TILLotsoy, 

The next is the autograph of Mr. A. H. Kibbe, of 217 
Capen Street, Hartford, Conn. This was written before 


using the CompENpIvM, and this after practising fromit, 
as opportunity afforded for three months, or thereabouts. 


LG, Yhe/ 


We do not know Mr. Kibbe personally, of course, but 
presume him to be quite young. His improvement is very 
remarkable. 

Thisis the letter which covered the above samples: 
Pror. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed you will find the two specimens, 
one written before I bought and used the Compendium, 
and the other to-day. You will see the difference. [ 
need not add that I am very glad I got the Compendium. 

fours truly, A. H. Kise. 

We have space to give only two more fac-similes; the 
writing of Mr. G. C. Rogers, of Mungerville, Mich., the 
first before, and the second a;‘ter practising from the Cox- 
PENDIUM. 


4, Cf 2y00 


In the above we have a hand, which, though poor, is 
fully as good as the average among young men. In the 
following we have something better, a free, open style, 
which it does one good to see and read. 





Mr. Rogers writes as follows: 
Pror. GASKELL. ' 

Dear Sir,—As per your request, I send you the speci- 
mens desired. I can ‘honestly say that I owe all my = 
provement to your Compendium. It used to be hari 
work for me to write a letter, but now it is quite easy. | 
can now write very fast, while formerly my writing was 
slow and cramped up. Yours truly, , G. C. RoGERs- 


The PRICE of the COMPENDIUM Complete 


(Copy-slips, Ornamental Sheet, Book of Instructions and 
Case), is One Dollar, for which it is mailed, post-paid, 
to any address. sstank 
“Register” or send money-order, if you reside in dis 
States. All letters are promptly answered. 
Address plainly, 


PROF. CG. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 
(a New Hampshire. 4) 


(2 We wish it distinctly understood that we prepay 
the postage in full as required by law. If anything }s 29 
charged at the other office we should be informed at once- 








25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
e) cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
ets.; 20 Acquaintagge or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and bossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. HusTep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 
QouTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton. N. J. 


& For both sexes. College preparatory ; institute, classical 
and scientific courses. 


ments. Climate mild; very healthy. Instruction thorough. 





Begins Sept. 6. Send for catalogue. H. K. Trask, Prin, | 


siabieitial : ” 
To those who are using the Compendium: We are no 
about to publish a large illustrated sheet giving 44 
number of autographs 8) owing improvement, and s 
ae on ~ —“ both before and after using it 
Send us your au +) i) a ~ 
let them represent your writing truthfully as it was = . 
itis. In your letters to us, please give in as few By nt to 
ible, your opinions of the COMPENDIUM. We Nothing 
show what this work is doing for the young. Nothils 


will favor us in that way- 


Building brick; modern improve- | else will sve*k for us so efiecuvely as the handwriting 


thoc-e whu are using it. 


(e™ Ada: 


dress as above. 
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